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LETTER, 

^c. ^c. 


MY LORD, . * 

" I 

Every man who occupies himself in 
the investigation of public questions naturally ad< 
dresses the result of his labours, in the first in- 
stance, to those, Mo are best able to appreciate his 
views, and to give *them practical effect. And 
doubtless that ability must always rest Iq a pecu- 
liar manner with the leading members of admi- 
nistration. To your Lordship, therefore, as the 
chief adviser of the Crown at this eventful period, 
I take the liberty of addressing the following 
pages. They contain the views of a youthful 
mind on a subject of very general concern. Let 
not your Lordship reject them on that account ; 
there is often a happy temerity in youth, 4hat 
hits upon results it would puzzle age or expe- 
rience to^rive at. They are the views of a 
theorist-— but practical men should consider, that 
theory is the pa^t of invention, without which 
the nmst intense application of practical know- 
ledge could neVer attain any great or permanent 
' A 2 ' elevation. 
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'Elevation. The shepherd, who, from an airy sum- 
mit, looks down upon contending armies in the 
plain beneath, may sometimes perceive a lurking 
danger, that would take the wariest captain by 
surprise. In fine, they are the views of an im- 
partial mind, and as such may claim some atten- 
tion. Such ‘ a one can now-a-days be seldom found, 
except amongst youthful or speculative ob- 
servers. 

For this address your Lordship is indebted t^ 
the situation you occupy ; which necessarily im- 
plies the legislative body to be under the influence 
of your direction. To that sityation it belongs 
to receive all communicatipns that regard the 
public j and we are none of us so exempt from 
vanity, as to imagine what we. have to communi- 
cate altogether devoid of interest. Your Lord- 
ship is well aware, that one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of a free government is, the liberty 
every one of its subjects enjoys of thinking free- 
ly upon questions of a public nature, and as freely 
publishing his thoughts to his fellow-citizens. 
This liberty of thought and expression, while it 
gives to the state the benefit of individual sagaci- 
ty and experience, at the same time relieves the 
legislature from the heavier half of its burthen — 
that of devising measures for the general welfare. 
The only difficulty left them, and that no trifling 
one, is the choice from among ^uch, as v^ity, 
selfishness, or public spirit, will always suggest in 

perplexipg 



perplexing abundance. In making this choice, 
the legislature must follow the dictates of truth, 
and suffer neither the clamours of misguided ig- 
norance, nor the sophistry of arrogance or self- 
interest to divert it from a steady course towards 
the good of tlie commonwealth. To this its 
•views must always,* in a well regulated society, be 
directed ; and, though it may for a while be de- 
terred by popular violence and party spirit, or se- 
duced by the artifices of designing or sel^ deluded 
men, to this it must always liave a strong natural 
bias, which, in the end, will be sure to overcome 
all partial obstructions. But it is the business of 
those, whom merit or fortune has placed at the 
head of afiairs, to smooth its way by levelling ar- 
tificial, and avoiding natural obstacles ; not to wait 
till the irresistible inarch of human destiny shall 
enforce a tardy compliance with her decrees, but 
rather to herald her approach, and give timely 
warning of her coming to the nations. 

By some means or other, however, it constantly 
happens, that our statesmen are greatly .in the 
rear of events. This can only be accounted fw 
by the circumstance, that so much of their time 
and attention is engrossed by the detail of office 
and the dfanagement of petty, local interests, as 
to leave them little leisure to speculate on die pro- 
bable consequences of the measures they are per- 
suaded or impelled to adopt, or even tp w ei gh, 
with tolerable accuracy, the motives of those, 

with 
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with whom they originate. It behoves all thiaking 
men, , therefore, to give their earnest and un- 
ceasing attention to whatever is proposed to, or 
adopted by, tlie legislature j and continually to 
thrust their observations and reflections upon the 
notice of the government and the people} and, 
unasked, uncalled for, to offei their speculations 
and opinions, in a manner the most intelligible to 
the general eai\ 

At the present moment this is more particular' 
!y necessary; for the occurrences of the last 
eighteen months have so suddenly and essentially 
altered the mutual relations of the European 
states and kingdoms, that a total and immediate 
change of policy, both foreign and domestic, has 
become absolutely indispensable. Such a change 
can never be effected, without imminent hazard, 
and must needs require the hand of a master to 
regulate. As long as events roll on in their ac- 
customed course, very oi'dinaiy talents are suffi- 
cient to pursue a system already organized. The 
turnpike road any one has wits to follow. But 
when, by some unnatiual convulsion, the whole 
frattie of policy becomes disjointed, and in need 
of thorough repair or radical alteration, it is then 
that the abilities of the true statesman sliine forth, 
“ tunc anwus opus, tunc pectore Jirmo** Such a 
convulsion we have witnessed within these few 
months, and it is no wonder we are taken un- 
awares. Upon your Lordship, and the other mem- 
bers 
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bers of government, has devolved tlie arduous task^ 
of guiding the machine of government in an emer- 
gency, to whijCh history furnishes no parallel and no 
landmarks of example to direct you. Fervent 
wishes and prayers for your success will not be want- 
ihg ; and you may securely count upoli the hearty 
support of an intelligent and energetic nation. 

But, ere the general tumult of exultation has 
subsided, or any steps have been taken ‘towards 
the change of policy that circumstances have ren- 
dered necessary, the work of innovation has al- 
ready silently begun, and the system we have so 
long pursued is, of itself, approaching to dissolu- 
tion. The legislature has been loudly called upon 
to interfere, in a quarter, from which no danger 
was apprehended, and which did not appear to 
need their interposition. During a long series of 
wars and continual exclusion from commercial in- 
tercourse with our continental neighbours, the de- 
preciation of money in relation to commodities 
was going on rapidly increasing in the home mar- 
ket, till the prices of qvery article . of necessity 
reached an elevation, out of all proportion wth 
those in the markets of our neighbom's. The 
causes of t^is depreciation were various and com- 
plicated, and I shall not now inquire into them. 
Of the effect we can all form a pretty correct es- 
timate. The necessaries of life grew enormously 
dear; the wages of labour advanced in proportion; 
and luxuries at least kept pace with the rest. The 
! • whole 
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jvhole produce of the country, in short, whether 
commercial or agricultural, progressively attained 
prices, far exceeding what were to be found in 
any neighbouring country. These two kinds of 
produce have long enjoyed a monopoly of the 
home market ; which has been closed by positive 
enactments of the legislatui'e, and prohibitory 
duties against the introduction of foreign manu- 
factures ; while the monopol} enjoyed by our do- 
mestic agriculture has depended * entirely upon 
the interruption of intercourse with tlie nearest 
com countries of Europe, and, the risk and ex- 
pense, especially in time of war, when freigiit 
and insurance were at the highest, attending the 
transport of a bulky and perishable article, eternal- 
ly ductuating in every market, from natural and 
unavoidable causes. 

The late total change, however, of our politi- 
cal relations, holds out to Europe a prospect of 
long and general repose, and threatens, unless the 
l^iSlature interfere, wholly to t destroy the mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by agricultural produce, while 
that of the merchants and manufacturers remams, 

' at 

* That is to any, so much of it^ as enabted wheat in the home- 
market to Hse m&ch above sixty-three shillitigs the <|u9srter, below 
which price the prohibitory duty, by the ext8l^!% regulations, 
takes effect*-*a rate that has lougemed to be dkienC 

t This is to reduce it to sixty*tbree*shUliiigi tbe^iuarter, 
which the agricultural interest will consider little short of de- 
' itmetion. 
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at least, in the home market, in its full vigour. 
The opening of the neighbouring continental ports 
has already made a great reduction in the price of 
the necessaries of life, which form the bulk of 
.agricultural produce, and of course regulate the 
price of the whole, and will no doubt speedily 
‘bring that produce* to something like a level with 
its price in the continental markets, where little 
or no such depreciation has taken place, and where 
the value of money has for the last twenty years 
been rather on the increase. 

The landholders and agriculturers have quickly 
taken the alarm, ^and proceeded, without delay, to 
urge the legislature to stop the progress of, what 
they conceived and felt, an evil of the first magni- 
tude. But, what .they naturally consider fraught 
with ruin and destruction, is looked upon by the 
commercial and manufacturing interests as the 
object of their ‘ most devout wishes, and highly 
conducive to the prosperity of the state. The 
pretensions and arguments of both sides have been 
advanced with a vehemence proportioned to the 
importance of the quesl;ion, but certainly ill-suited 
to the fair and beneficial discussion of its merits. 
Many of its principal bearings seem to have been 
overlooked in the heat of debate, and the parties 
most interested to be the least acquainted with its 
real nature. It is, however, of such infinite im- 
portance, that we cannot be too cautious of preci- 
pitate decision. All sudden changes must be pre- 

B judicial 
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judicial to some party, as well as advantageous to 
^ther. The legislature can interfere only to mo- 
derate the violence of those changes, which might 
else subvert the whole frame of society : it can 
never altogether remove the necessity of indivi- 
dual sacrifices, though it may often lessen the 

* f 

weight, by a‘'more equal division. 

The present question is one of peculiar delicacy. 
Whatever regards the subsistence of our very 
numerous population must needs be an object of 
concern to every body. It cannot, therefore, be 
touched upon by the legislature without extreme 
hazard. Those, who are the leas|. capable of judg- 
ing correctly, are the first to , see the efifects, and 
the loudest in their clamours of discontent. The 
mass of the people must be convinced of the ne- 
cessity of any measure intended to affect the price 
of subsistence, before it can safely be adopted ; 
and this is no easy matter, where prejudices are 
rooted and inveterate. There is, however, such 
innate force in truth, that she has only to be shewn 
in her native colours : commqn sense must imme- 
diately recognize her. But the refinements of 
modhm policy have long since shut the door 
against simidicity; and truth now' comes before 
us, when she comes at all, so encumbered with 
meretricious additions, that it requires something 
more than common sense to point her out amidst 
the crowd of impudent pretenders.^ 

It is with an earnest desire to simplify, in some 

degree, 
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degree, a question of considerable perplexity and 
great national importance, that I have committed 
to paper the result of much serious rejection. If 
I have argued upon erroneous principles, or in- 
ferred conclusions not warranted by my premises^ 
I doubt not to do the public the service of pro- 
voking some abler ^en to refutation : at any rate, 
the more the question is agitated, the more lights 
of information will be thrown upon i^, to guide us 
in a situation of no common difficulty. 

The proposed alteration in the Corn Laws pro- 
fesses to have in view the keeping up of the money 
price of that article, by granting to our domestic 
cultivation a kind of monopoly, so qualified, as to 
admit of the introduction of foreign produce in 
times of scarcity;, but, in seasons of tolerable 
abundance, give to our own advantages almost 
amounting to an exclusive supply of our consump- 
tion.* Into the justice of such a monopoly I 

B 2 shall 


* Neither your Lordshi;., nor any reasonable man. wAl doubt 
Me. Rose's authority in mattero of practical calculation. Ac- 
cording to that Gentleman’s statement^ the average import 
above export for tenyears, ending 181 including two of great 
scarcity^ was^but 586)814 quarters, little more than enough, 
according to the fairest calculation, to feed half a million of 
people, and therefore little more than one twenty-fourth of our 
own produce of that article : a deficiency which might be sup« 
plied by a very small increase of agricultural improvement. 
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shallnot inquire, nor into the * reasonableness of 
4;he rates proposed ; they indeed may be varied at 
pleasure. I shall only consider the consequences 
likely to result from the sudden rise or fall of that 
commodity, upon the different classes of which 
society in this country is at present composed ; 
and, as coim, in one way or other, furnishes sub- 
sistence to the great mass of the population of 
Great Britain, apd must consequently regulate the 
prices of all other articles of subsistence, I shall 
treat the rise or fall of the price of corn as the rise 
or fall generally of the price of all articles of sub- 
sistence. 

In the first place then, I consider the whole mass 
of the British people as reducible into five grand 
classes or divisions. The labouring class — com- 
prehending all such as depend on their labour only 
for support, and, of course, comprising in every 

country 

* It will not be denied, that, if the prices latterly proposed 
and rejected as a basis were fair and reasonable, the proposed 
method of levying the duties on import in gradation was an im- 
provement on the present systdhi ; according to lyhich a prohi- 
bitory duty is imposed, when wheat is below sixty-three shillings 
the quarter; and a duty of only 2s. 6d. and 50 pei cent, thereon 
(i, e. 25 for war duty, and 25 for the late advance on imports), 
making together 3s. 9d. when the price is above 63s. ; and of 9d. 
when above 66s.* Allowing for the superior quality of English 
grain, the average prices for the last four months will^found to 

have greatly approximated to this latter standard. 

*■ 
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coun^^ the great bulk of the p<^ulationt The 
servants of the public — in which class may be 
numbered, aU who are in the direct employ or pajT 
of the public, whether in a civil or military capa- 
city. The commercial class — to which I consign 
all those Vho draw revenue from any branch of 
commerce or mamufacture. The .agricultural 
class — consisting of all such as draw revenue in 
any shape from the possession or cultivation of 
land. And lastly, the class of fuhdtjd pr(^rietors. 
To one or other of these classes, often to several 
or more than one at the same time, every indivi- 
dual in the community belongs ; and, though they 
are so connected and interwoven one with another, 
that few can be said to belong exclusively to but 
one of these classes ; yet, to the eye of legislation, 
they must always appear distinct and jarring in- 
terests, which require constant care to adjust and 
manage with impartiality. 

Of the classes above enumerated, the first four 
have existence in every civilized society. The 
fifth is found only in those Countries, which have 
adopted, what is called, the funding system — a 
modern invention, that has gradually crept* into 
practice in almost every kingdom in Europe ; 
though iff has in none been so extensively prac- 
tised, as in Great Britain. It is a class totally dis- 
tinct from all the rest, and often has an interest 
directly opposite to the other classes of society, 
as I^hall endeavour to shew in the sequel. Had 

Great 
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Great Britain been free from her national debt» 
and had not her circulating medium been carried 
\)n for some years entirely on public and private 
credit, there could be little or no question at all 
on the present occasion. It would be easy to 
shew, that, of the four classes, of whidh society 
would, undjer my division, in that case consist, 
all would be benefited, though not in an equal 
degree, by the fall of the price of subsistence in 
the home mkrket, to a level at least with that in 
the markets of our neighbours, except the agricul- 
tural; and that would in fact sustain no very 
serious injury.* 

Let us consider this matter 'a little. The la- 
bouring class must at all times have -the same 
object in view, the demand for its labour, upon 
the increase, decrease, or steadiness of which their 
comparatively comfortable condition entirely de- 
pends. Where the demand is pretty regular and 
stationary, cheapness of subsistence will occasion 
proportionate cheapness of labour; a circum- 
stance, that, by encouraging more than any 
thing else the increase of arts, luxuries, and 
mamifactures, has the strongest possible tendency 

, to 

* I shall presently endeavour to shew^ that the paper circula- 
tion has been giachially enlarged principally In the progress of 
increasing the national debt, without which in fact, deprecia* 
lion would probably have gone but a little way towards its pre- 
sent mi^nitude. " ^ 
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to create an increasing demand for that labouTy 
and therefore to better the condition of the* 
labouring class. The second class, of public ser- 
vants, is indeed the least interested ; this class, ift 
tS the business of all the rest to confine within as 
narrow limits as possible ; but their labour, like 
labour in general, must be paid for, if in demand, 
be the price of subsistence what it may. How- 
ever, as the price of the labour of this class, 
especially in the higher ranks of it, does dot vary 
so much or so rapidly as that of any other, if it 
has any interest at all, it is clearly on the side of 
cheapness of subsistence. The commercial class, 
on the contrary, is dijectly and largely interested 
in the cheapness of the necessaries of life j inas- 
much as it naturaliy renders labour cheap in pro- 
portion, where the demand is tolerably regular, 
and, by enabling their produce to come che^ 
into the home and foreign markets, directly en- 
courages foreign, and, by that means, indirect- 
ly increases the amount of hoipe consumption. 

The interest of the agricultural class, woifld be 
more questionable, and •therefore deserves to.be 
considered more at length. When the value of 
money is the sarfie or nearly the same in the home 
and foreign markets, which would be naturally fbe 
case,* but for our national debt and privileged 

paper 

* In^uch 'caae, depreciatioB eould go no fortbier, An 
was warranted by the higher prices pe<^le would be willing to 

g«»e. 
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paper circulation, nature itself gives to the 
” domestic cultivation of each country advantages, 
which must always secure to it almost an exclusive 
supply of home consumption. If that consump- 
tion is enlarged, beyond the supply derivable from 
domestic cultivation, the price of articles of sub- 
sistence, which are the principal part of agricui- 
■ tural produce, must, in such a case, first rise at 
home, to hold . out any prospect of gain to the 
importer. This rise will take place of itself, without 
the interference of the legislature, where society 
is in a natural state, and is the only advantage the 
agricultural class have a right fp expect, from the 
increased wealth of the r^t of the ‘community. 
Now the enlargement of home consumption of 
the mere necessaries of life* which form, as I 
said before, the principal produce of agriculture, 
can only be occasioned by an increase of popula- 
tion. Wliere the surface of the soil is limited in 
extent, the more inhabitants there are of that 
surface, the greateg will be the value of that sur- 
fece khd of its produce. The interest of the agri- 
cultural class is therefore, in a natural state of 
<» 

things, to increase the population, which is most 
efi^ually done, by increasing the demand for 
labour f and this demand, as 1 have already shewn, 

, depends 

give, in consideration of the superior safety and <S>a)fort of 
living in this country ; which, however considerable its time of 
war, would be trifling in time of peace and tranquillity. 
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depends essentikllj on the cheapness of suhistence 
in the home market, in comparison with (he mar^^ 
kets of our neighbours. Thus, in the absence of 
national debt and of paper circulation, the agri- 
cultural class would be limited to the natural ads' 
vantages ‘that the limited extent of our territoiy 
would give them, ^d could only, hope for im.- 
provement in their comparative condition, from 
increase of population ; while the three remaining 
classes would have a direct and immediate; interest 
in this cheapness of the price of subsistence in the 
home, compared with neighbouring markets. This 
cheapness would, without any superiority of skill 
or industr}’, put *any given country at least on a 
par with its neighbours ; and, with the superiority 
Great Britain has acquired, would place her far 
beyond the reach of competition. Her agricul- 
tural and manufactured produce, would go on 
rapidly increasing, and her power and wealth as a 
state, as well as the wealth and comfort of all the 
classes of society would be in a progressive course 
of improvement.* * 

c But 

* Every interest would then have its play. That cheapness 
would tend to increase population and therefore benefit the agrl* 
cultural Interfist On the other hand^ the cheapness itself would 
be an injury to that interest but it could> lii a natural state of 
things^ have been no otherwise produced than by improved 
cultivation^ which in itself is decidedly a great benefit to the 
agricult^ers : every thing in short would regulate its^lf‘ and 
advantages and disadvantages be nearly balanced. * ' 





But liie existence of the funded proprietors as 
a numerous and distinct class, together ndth the 
paper circulation before mentioned, will make a 
great difference in our ctdculations. liet us see 
of what this' class consists, and u])on tvbat part 
of the community they are a burthenj and we 
may then fee able to form some estimate of the 
d^ree, in which its existence operates to alter 
the common interest of the rest. The funded 
proprietors are ‘ a number of individuals^ who, 
hainng in one way or other amassed a capital of 
enormous amount, have ceased to employ aud 
render it productive themselves, and advanced it 
from time to time to the state, on mortgage of 
the annual national revenuk The national debt 
is in fact nothing more than a mortgage, and we 
may safely reason upon it in the same manner as 
on any other. A person in possession of an 
estate producing dve thousand pounds per annum, 
mortgages it for fifty thousand pounds, paying 
to the mortgagee an annual interest of two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. The mortgagor spends 
this sum so raised by mortgage — in what manner 
we! need not inquire — suffice it to say, that, as 
much of it as he spends in improvements of the 
morfgt^ed estate may be Resumed toi^ make that 
estate by 'io much the better able to bear the an- 
nual interest with which it is chaiged : but such 
part as he spends on other objects remains a dead 
barge on the land, with no eqiuvalent. ** 


In 



In the same manner, such part of the fifttioml 
mortgage money or debt, (call it which you 
has been expended directly or indirectly on im-’ 
provements of the counihry (die national estate imd 
the source of national revenue) and in a marine^' 
calculated in any way to increase its gross annu^: 
produce, must be paesumed to have rendered it by 
so much better able to pay the interest pf that mort- 
gage money or debt : but all that has been squander- 
ed without increasing the annual produce, remains 
a dead weight upon the annual national revenue* 
Thus, if . tlie mortgage remains of the smne 
amount, and the annual produce or rent of tire 
estate increases, die mortgagor grows richer with- 
out impoverishing the mortgagee: if tire mortr 
gage is enlarged, and the estate remains in siatu 
quot the mortgagor grows poorer, haying a 
smaller residue of tlie rent or produce ; while the 
moi-^agee increases his property in the estatp. 
But if the mortgage is gradually increased, and 
the estate at the same time increases in produce 
or rent in proportion, it iS evident, that the 
mortgagor and mortgagee may remain in exactly 
the same relative situation ; that is to say, sharing 
the produce or rpnt equally between them, and yet 
both be inrthe eiqoyment of a larger income from 
the same estate : but that, if the increase of produce 
or rent exceed or do not keep pace with the • 
increasing amount of the mortg^e, the estate 
may ibeedme mbre or less able to defray the charge 

c 2 upon 
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it in any proportion, and the mortgagor 
remain in possession of a larger or smaller residue 
of produce or rent, or even of no residue at all. 

This reasoning is ap{dicable to the. public, as 
well as to l^enase of an individuid ; and we may 
go. on increasing our national mortgage, till the 
class o£ funded proprietors becomes possessed of 
the whole revenue of the state, leaving nothing 
to pay the wages of the second class or public 
servants, Ihis is an extreme case, and, of course, 
supposes the state, considered abstractedly, to have 
arrived at a condition of desperate insolvency. 
Up to the present crisi^^ however, though our 
national mortgage has been rapidly incnreasing in 
^ount, our national produce or rent has like- 
wise been increasing, whether in any or what 
proportion is a problem, that may possibly never 
be solved. Thus much we know and feel, that 
^e class of funded proprietors holds a mortgage 
of* twenty-two millions per apnum upon the 

annual 

« 

♦ By the annual statement issued 'from the auditor’s depart- 
ment^ it appears, that the total eharge for interest of the un- 
eanoelied national debt and expenses of management, including 
the nhnitities, amounted in the year ending 5 th January 1814^ 
to/31,^^710. Ilf. 2d. from which kf wtdeducV^tbe interest 
on the redewed debt^ and the,,, charges of management—*—** 
we shall find out selves burtheqed that year with a charge of 
135,042. 7s* 7\d, for interest on unredeemed 4<5bt and 
annuities. The aubsequent loan has of count enlarged the 
amonut. ^ 
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annual produce of the national estate, miiMtt 

be paid to this class by the rest. ' 

But by which of the remaining four is irowto 
be considered—the bdKMiring class has been sup- 
posed to be in possession of no revenue, and te 
'receive little more than bare subsistence and 
comfort, as the price of their labour* This dass 
can therefore contribute no parti It is true, 
that they contribute their labour, but they would 
do the same in any stage of sociefy, apdit is a 
matter of perfect indifference to them, whether 
the mortgagor or mortgagee receive the fruits 
of their exertions. The second class or servants 
of the public are* of themselves altogether unpro- 
ductive, and a heavy, though necessary charge 
upon the productive part of society. Their labour 
is, as I have before observed, paid for like any 
other labour ; but they are quite unequal to the 
defraying of any public burthens. It f^lows, 
therefore, that the interest of the national debt or 
mortgage is a charge upon the remaining, the com- 
mercial and agricultural, classes, who would natu- 
rdly possess all the annual produce of the coun- 
try, which is left as a surplus, after deducting 
the necessary expenses of raising that produce, 
that is to^y the wages of the first or labouring 
class, and of the second class of public servants* 
To these two' classes, the commercial and agri- 
cultural, must the legislature at all times look 
for tfie support* of all public burthens whatever } 

for 
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few the only classes that ever {wssess a 

taxabk revenue, and it will be allowed, that pub- 
lic can only be drawn from private revenue. 
The class of funded predators indeed may be 
supposed lo ’^possess a cle^ and taxable revenue, 
inasmudi as indirect taxes are laid upon con- 
•sumptidhj and they are great ^consumers. Yet, 
as ^ whole of their revenues must in the hrst 
instance be taken from the surplus produce re- 
maining , in iihe ' hands of the commercial and 
agricultural classes, afrer the necessary deductions 
I have just mentioned, and therefore by so much 
reduce the consumption of these two classes, it 
must be evident, that the state can have recourse 
to those alone for any revenue at all.* The 
revenue Uiey furnish constitutes the national rent } 
which is divided between the stete, the mortgagor, 
and its creditors, the mortgagees or funded pro- 
prietor. 

The mortgagees of the public revenue, then, 
are exactly in the same situation as those of a 
private estate. Their annual interest is fixed ; the 

sum 

^ From this consideration it naturally follows^ that altbougli 
tBe general luxury of the whole population^'cannot be increased 
but by an increase of gross production^ ytt the {i(Atic revtnue 
may be enlarged without sticli m incrcaae^ viz. by raising ^e 
name quantity of produce with a less quantity of labuor» wherf * 
by the proportion of tbe revenued class to the rest of the com- 
munity is raised, and with it the ability of the conunqpity to 
support a public revenue. 
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sum lent and to be repaid is fixed, eyegf^^iaprovfifr 
meat or deterioration of the property iBprtgage^ 
is an increase or diminution of their security. 
But' the -state, whiohrlevies the national rent; <«r. 
revenue, is not exactly in- the situation of . a coitir 
’mon proprietor. In ordinary cases, the landlord 
bas a right to get as much rent as l^e can for his 
estate — ^whereas the state is bound to take as 
little as it can help from its subjects. Practically, 
however, there is a strong similarly j ^for it ge- 
nerally takes as much as the subjects can afford. 
In a country like Great Britain, which, with a 
comparatively small population and extent of ter- 
ritory, holds the'first rank in the scale of nations, 
and retains in her phblic employ a much . greater 
part of that pojnilation, perhaps indeed a greater 
number, and certainly much better paid and ap- 
pointed, than any country in the world, it is 
obvious, that the revenue required by the state 
for the wages of the second class or public ser- 
vants, must bear a greater proportion to the gross 
revenue of the community, than in any othpr king- 
dom in the globe : in other words, that the state 
must demand from its subjects, for the public 
service, a much larger share of the gross annuid 
produce ef the community. 

This has in fact taken place. Large, however, 
as this proportion* has always been, it has never 

sufficed 

* We may form some estimate of the proportion or ti&e 

demanded 



sufficed die annual expenditure during umr. 
To, make up i^4^kcien&y» we have resorted to 

exfwdient oC aBticipati<»}, and thus have gra> 
dually aceumtdated the entquunoue majip of the 
iu^(»aal dd)t» In , time of peace, ha^ver, we 
ha^f^^QinjUy,. though not always, limited our 
expips^ to jQur income, and sometimes even gone, 
fontbar> aod^mada some progress towards reduc- 
tipn of the capital of that. debt. It is the object 
of otiu atatesmho to do so on the present occasion : 
bow hur they will find it practicable we may be 
better able to ju<%e after a fud consideration of 
the corn question, which wid natuurady lead us to 
a. pretty general view of our cbpditiqp and ler 
aoorces. ^ A large and immediate reduction may 
undoubtedly be inade in the annual expenditure : 
tOf wbat amount your Lordship may perhaps be 
able tO; estimate with sometiuDg like accuracy. 
We can .only speak with vagueness and hesitation. 
Whethmror not the nation can mdulge a reason- 
able hope of beii^ relieved from any part of its 
presentburthens, and of being called upon for a 
leas pcopoirtion of its gross annual produce for the 
sbrvice of the public, your Lordship is best able to 
judge. 

I’d!; the. sake of putting the case in the most fa- 

. ■ w. s .. ; „ vourable 

* 

dmanded by the state from the fact, that last year there was 
received by the Excheciuer, exclusive of loans, a sum equal to a 
poll tax of pf 6 on the gross population of Great Britain ot both 
sexes and all ages. 



v6dl!^bIe'|ioh)t of view 
to have i dif^rOfit interii^t frikii tliat :df 
jecl^ indiHiduafi)'^ I will' iw^^pose, that thb'hanmb 
expehditin!^ % 'di hniaediate ifediieticail^ 

but that teii;esr likenin' in fhe'’SBailft 

proportion, that is to saf,«iltatihe same share tilt 
tithe of the nationfd pt^uce eontinues totm tid>i 
lect^d. We must have some data to go t^Mss;' 
Our actiisil disbursements last year/ exdhmve of 
the interest upon the national moi^[i^, api^inted^ 
to something ' more^^ than nxty>six milliomi-^ 
dear national income* to above* tbiity*oneff "mi^ 
lions. 1.6t us'Buppose, ''that our expenses'^'fbir 
imxt year may h^* cut short by the amou^ of the 
whde exOess, of nev^ created ddit the yearpre* 
ceding aimve the debt redemed. OMs wiU faO. 
a Very great retrenclbaVent, and bru^ the im^me 
and ou^goti^ to a level ; taking it for grantech of 
course, tliat the revenm^ levied in thefa^m^pro* 
portion, will be equally productive. We; shall* on 
this supposition, be able to do without iiirther 
loans, and have an income of thirtyxme^ 
to meet an expenditure of the like amount. jUiefe 

D ‘ 

* The re/eb«e applicable to U>e. public aerriee for the i)»r 
ending 5th !lanuary 1814, apipCars bytbe aame statemefit So 
have aihbaiited to ^31,284,753 17*. ' l|d. exdusire a£ a aosaiin^ 
,£35,0^8,574 1 7r. 9d. raiaed by Idana and debentoica. ']^ gcMS 
receipts "of the Exchequer, including sinking' inftrSat 
on debt, &c. amaunted with the loans to * ‘ sam of 

^107,012^27 14«. 3|rf. 



J^ ptM6ffmtmmlH4tt*ke>mthm^ <iebi} 0rqm 
ilMk let m.^Mee «iit tm milium ^ Income 
^ t^fiinde^iMi the de^ ;«Im| thegn^ mtkpal 
mwaw ieiriH^^ iAy^Ooe imSIione, ^via^ liftwee® 
«iBft'9(a*eiMii»cie^ilmi^ < v,:,' 

-finiAM stete :of titters, ’wh^ would he Ihe ae? 
ekliOf 5 relih(^ 1 of «lhm^ a free, impottatijon <tf 
datn'wnd Biher artidhu ^ eobsMtepee ^.foreign 
g r » # y i#,< l&ijtaiver is at handr-to i«(il¥K)e the 
{■iae efthose arfadn In eome pfaportkMi or >other i 
{imter, ai^timeMmoerdM 
km idm better, sa^ the egiieedtonl. r. !On this 
|Rilit1iMy oreat issoe. What thhi profmrtMm may 
hb -wMbm fitat to sa^ eourde of masoamg; ImiU 
fitt'^Mdm ofitdadation, iet us take «£xed pro* 
portiohi for instance one lialCt Tlieiiextqueslleii 
Ik, aNuit^dn be lim effect ef sacb a reduction on 
^ enlftaig state of sookty, ccni^eruig it as 
eeinpOMd of the five ‘cfiasses dtove enumerated ? 

The 

« ^ Hike gntts 7k. 7HL on 1U of febmary 

' tet^ idtdttetilig !iac(HKB tn on the whole, •omething above 
U f O iSf miIl*OQS« It will be obaCTved that if that tax is wholly 
or ptir^ taken off it will enlarge the amount. 

i|;18di ^poftioB is nd<^«l inroafeaUtlon aad ^pear 
UteaHafy Ugh* MOOHliag to Mr. JUms.'^Um! aremge 

pitarOi An of wheat lartniTfsra, endhig I^, was 

Uls, tfi. awl'tiMtt'Of eight |fear% tending IMS, lOlt. and 
Of ff«c ytaHi, ending «t the same time, ^ mudi as 114s. Sjd. 
^ that ^gentiaUMiti speech aod its eahMdde appendig. . The 

ipriec 


1 X^ 0 ^ iiiiiBf^|vodaee of def!ietti»)i%|fiiu^^ 
ing Teckuxdta 

of ife fbty#itibn^^o(^^ HIot c&ss^ witt 
have htit Wa^ Ihe gK^'iNivWiiie it was possmi 
of before, to spend on c w aftnaption. Theirgriio 
annual produce hilt Hdten in 'price to oi^ iudf; 
their gnris revenne therefore will o§ oonne^ 
reduced in the same proportion.. ’ Some 
may imagine it would suffer a at^ g^terdhBiaii> 
tion, for this reason^ ^mt possibly ^ prieeiol 
labour wotdd lint 4t the same tone mxSac a simflas 
depression y' so tilat, if this dsas cmstinaed'to esi' 
ploy an efstal quiultity of labour, th^ would hmre 
less residue as revenu^. Iheie may beeQBae-Cra& 
in this position} bM it wMbere<»dlecSed, that! 
suppose ^e labouring cla^ to ptuseasno rename } 
if howevrir^their labour docs not&ft in priceequal* 
ly with subsistence, they will in fiict hscetizeare* 
nue, and; pro iumfOt wilt claim a place m riier^Sri* 
cultural dass, to which 1 have suppo^ all reve- 
nue, derived in any sbiqie firbm hmd m il» acti- 
vation, to belong, and in whose serviee risekr ia> 
hour is employed, mad their revenue aoqitlrad. 
J may tberefi>xu &irly suppose, that t^e grpss re- 
venue of ihe agiieulturai class is, by thia reC^^^n 
reduced to half its humer amounb The pmimf 
'* dS ■■■••' ■'■■■■ 

price for those tm or three month* hns %ecB<;Jit(l« morf 

• han 70 *. ! ! 
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of levied^ QH that 

year; Ithe loore^^^tak/QD byvcUred;, tb^le^iwnU b^ 
left.- to .n^t indirect taxatj^i. ,ilNd» i.X4^ 

^jbich is. laid upon con»un^,ion. , .Xbua n3pu^ for 
1;ji^,e|g|^.4>f this reduction, upon the agiici^ural 

.>>-?.;-/i ., ' ‘ ^ ■ . 

, The , ijevenue ,pf the agricultural, cannot, suffer 
this dinunution,. without aiifecting, in a like man* 
ner, that, of . |lhe<«onunorcial class, wh<^ revenue 
is entirely .derived from the produce of commerce 
and manufactiu'e, and the consumption by the 
odier classes of the luxinies,, and necessaries they 
furnish.* The greater that consumption if^ the 
larger wi}l be their revenue. Tor. that consumption 
^eymu^looktotlie htupe market. Whatever is ex- 
ported of our agricultural or raahufactured produce 
must be paid for by the foreign consumers in some 
way orjOther, and the articles they give us in ex- 
ch^ge brtmght.backfor home consttniptioa.t This 
. . . interchange 

“ * Thftt t# to say, frdiii the consumption by the other classes 
oi Ito doiticallc manufactures, add of sucli foreign productions 
as ure^hr^^ht back lii lieu of those that hare been exported. 

^ f It baa been our constant poUipy to tax f^jcporttas little 
as possible. By this means whatever is expofted and con- 
sumed abro^r^Sthout any return by impon^ contributes no- 
thing to'illi^bt^e. ^ o^at value W experts year 

ending 5ib Jamsnry 1813, was ^S7,647fiH 14 9 

Of Imports 34362.11M 13 7* 

The fire at the Costom«>bousehas prevented any subsecjiient return. 

* Exclusive of bullion, which w«is but imported for re-exportation. 
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int^cho^ commodUies bei;«r««a parts 

d* the ool^^da^ to domestic mealth* inas*. 

mu(^ pSy, bpcfeatiDg; ncir warns, and convertii^ 
luximes Jiafi»> i]«^^sm:^ it stimulate demise 
skill and' industry to, gp^t^ exertions, bywhit^ 
'alone tile’ll foreign luxurs^can obtained, an# 
thus tends to inctease tbe gr<»s produce of the 
community, raised for home consitmpdou, and 
tor the purpose of being exchanged for articles of 
foreign growth to he consumed at h6me»^ This is 
the true and only valim of foreign conuneroe to a 
nation. It renders the people more luxurioas^ 
that is- to say, enlarges their productiem and con- 
sumption. , • 

The commercial Class must therefore, in the 
end, look to home consiunption as the source of 
their revenue, wiudh will of course rise or foil in 
amount, with the increase or diminution of that 
consumption. Now consumption necessarily de- 
pends upon .the ability to consume, which again 
depends as immediately upon the i^tive cl^p- 
ness or facility of acquiring the articles conjuined. 
By lowering the prices < of agrimdtural jMroduce, 
the facility , of acquiring that produce , wiB he 
much incretne4 to the other classes ; the con- 
sumprioptlnsaefore of that kind produce might 
be greatity fn^ged, amongst, thqse claa^ 
dcriv^ tbeif. ability to consiune from any. ofoer 
source b^des agriculture, provided these Other 
sourefis did hof fail or sustain a similar reduction 


m 



tl» ifirhiff ire ha¥#' bil 

(2^ pWe^Hfit^i^Bgard 

however ls oM/ tfiie‘ aiMtee ^ 
atl3K dt^ie3rte^%<it»tame; thkf Wifi llW^feiEi l^ 

1 iMive iSmi^lS'pTodtietioB into coniiiaevdll‘'(c(^ 
df course %trandi tcT and 
iliaiiRifiKite^c^lr^ and agiiicultiirali By the 
i^pfiiMed l‘edal!dcn in^ price, the produc^'c^ agri> 
cnltune if not at aBdiminidied in i^uanti^ ; it has 
nrrcHr^ h»t lSir It# ability to ccinauniie'cs^^ 
predd<ee| if '^he price of tiite latter remaiiis sta- 
tionary; '■ ' '•' ‘ '‘■'' ■’• •" ' ' ''■' *' 

Stt<^ a circumstance cab hbver, iii &cf inltire of 
things, occur. For, as the revinue'of thf'conr- 
mercial class is derived from tim consanqHion of 
its own prodneO by the oth«r da^es^ the aldlity to 
consdnie, and consequently tte consumption, in 
oibsmerehd produce of die Other great productive 
(Mss, p&Bdesii^ revenue, bemg reducM' to one 
hadfi the^'reveidie of the commercM class, and 
consequently their ability to consume bodi then- 
own ptodtace and that of agrictdture, will also 
jteeessaifBy be reduced likewise. These two clas- 
sy htbOUrers they enqdr^ must always be 

the great consumers Of aM Mad# Of^<<piOduce ; 
their fei|iOdlve pro^ice witt ' dt- aft thke# bear a 
certahi'l^eftuai reladott ; ar^ iti# quite inifoa^ie. 
In this countr}', to lower the price of one without 
the other, except, by reducing the cqe^imption 
of that, which is attempted to be kept up in*price. 

The 
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5Pb« ,i*eiy iildeted, 

ciid viiew* eiul^. 

youcBjto re^Pce ;tbe pij^ of all artk^ of siy^s^ 
teOpe aiidi»^iraity, . i}^ of the lHilk 'Cff 

agriGidtHE^j^o4pce^,4S, ^woportioo^ 

'm the ptipfs of their ov^aprodupe* fa^ arjbich.ti^* 
hope eoQSttnq9tioB»> both M 1 ¥>hm& en^ahiK^*^ 
be exili|JS*^ reyeaup thec^lacreasod in 

ampuat. I will suppose (aad» trop^iiidiai has 
beeo sai^j^^ve, it seems highly* pibheye, M tmt 
certain), tlmt timoommerpial <dass have iheirf utr 
most wish i and that their produce* i&lls in^ppice 
equally ,wi^ that pf the. other great productive 
and.revenped chh^ . 

Thm win pot theat hotii upcmo pai^ .aud leave 
tiiem |i3at is their fonuer relative pohtioa* 
re^ptective produce wiU be the satae. iu quantity* 
tlmv^ its pace has fallen to ludf imd tbmr respeco 
tive revenues, ^ugh ammintiag to but half the 
sum in money, will be of the same va^ m. omn* 
modities jmd in reference to each otbei. Jn short, 
these two desses will stand* exaictly iWh^ they 
did before, notwithstaiuhag that the annual, ^ro« 
duce of the oouutiy has been reduced to one half 
of its |d«iik^ vjihie iu aneuey. 

So, mueit,^ the tsro classes possessmg taxable 
revenufi.^; Wo oim omto to the JaboiaiagvO^ 

,t' . ‘ i _ ' ' ' j * '-"'f', 'It 

a 

Sjpnie Wanchfs of It may rise, some remain stattonary i I 
mean, that the (pross price of the gross ^mmercial jpro3^ shall 
JilU^eqimlly with agricultural. 



It dmndt be expected, duit the above liberations 
ean be efiectiift without a neariy simultaneous and 
equal reduction in the price Of labour. No poU< 
tiCal maxim base been so firmly established dr so 
generally admitted as this, that the' condition of 
tile lalMtnltag class in any given counti^ can be 
iM^tered in no other way, than- by an tncirease of 
flie demand fiir their labour. I confess 1 see no 
reasonable prexqiect of such an increase from the 
chmijge of oUb political circunwtances. There 
may be some tittle additionsd activity in one or 
two fnincipid branches of manufacture for export; 
but there can be tittle or none of demaXd for 
agricultural labour, and the retrenchment nT pub^ 
tic expenditure will very nradi reduce tl» demand 
of the state. It will, tlierefore, be at Irast fair, 
to say no more, if we consider the general demand 
for labcniT' to rmnain stationary ; in which case, the 
condition of the labouring class must be stationaty 
also; in other words, their comforts will be neither 
added to nor contracted, and the same quantity of 
the grqss produce wtti be set apart as the wages 
of labour. But, as tliis produce has undergone a 
generad reduction in money price to half', the 
w ages of labour also will amounts ta but half the 
fiifmer sum ofi money. HowOUOrv 'evemif 4he fall 
in the pme labour should not lee^p piar - with 
that of the gross produce, stSl it would make no 
difference in ray course of reasoning. The com- 
forts of the labouring class w ould*^ indeed be ex- 
tended. 



tended, and their condition betteted } biit, as the 
gross produce of the country has fallei) to half its 
money price, and remains in amount die same^ 
the more of it is given its Wages for labour, die 
less will be left for revenue of the commercial 
' and agritultural classes. 1 must repeat too, thaf^ 
in my division of ^society, 1 have supposed the 
labouring class possessed of no revenue. The fall 
of produce would, in fact, be the rise of wages if 
they could remain stationary, and Svery^ addition 
to the luxuries of the labouring class, wliich such 
a rise would occasion, would of course be ^ving 
to them BO much revenue, and promoting them, 
pro temiOf <Ao a plhce in which ever of the two pro* 
ductive classes possessed of revenue has, by em- 
ploying, enabled them to acquire that revenue. 

These three classes would, therefore, by the 
general reduction of money prices, be left in the 
same or nearly the same relative situation, pro- 
vided, that die state demanded of them only the 
same proportion of the gi'oss produce, and made 
ho alteration in the ratio of*taxation. It; is true, 

n 

that there are circumstances in the condition of 
this country, which must make the operatien at- 
tended with incalculable confusion. Of these I 
shall Hot at preseiit make mention, but reserve 
them for future consideration. So far we have 
traced the eflfect of lowering the rate of subsistence, 
and found the three productive classes equally af- 

E ' fected 
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fected by the change, as they ought to be in the 
natural couise of things. 

' Thei'e remain two other classes to be treated 
of } the public servants, and funded proprietors ; 
that is to say, the state and its creditors. Let us 
see how this change would operate upon them. 
The gross commercial and agsicultural produce, 
having fallen in price to one half, and remaining 
the same in quantity, if the state takes the same 
tithe oi* px'oportion, tliat also, though consisting 
of the same quantity of produce, will experience 
a similar fall in money. The direct taxes, which 
are levied ad valorem^ will of course of themselves 
be immediately reduced, and those leviec).. indirect-* 
ly, that is to say, on consumption, which arc I’or 
tile most part fixed duties of so much on such a 
weight or measure, must at the' same tmiebepro- 
poitionably lowered, or one of these two conse- 
quences, or both together, will of necessity take 
place ; either, tliat the rate of taxation on con- 
sumption is bond Jide raised, or, that the con- 
sumption of the productive classes of the articles 
liable to such taxation is reduced in proportion. 
Suppqse, for instance, a yard of cotton goods, at 
the present prices, costs three shillings, whereof 
one is talien as the tithe of the state, leaving two 
to the manufacturer as his share of the gross price 
paid by the consumer. If, by the supposed re- 
duction of money prices, the same may be bo'iight 

• for 
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for two shillings, of which the State still takes one, 
the ratio of taxation in this article is raised frorh 
one-third to one-half of the gross price, and that 
part, which the manufacturer receives, and out of 
, which he is to make a revenue and pay for his 
own and his servants’ labour, is in fact reduced to 
'one half, thus kee*ping pace with the* supposed fall 
of agricultural produce, while the gross produce 
to the consumers, that is to say, amongst the rest, 
to the commercial and agricultural classes and 
those they employ, instead of being reduced to 
one half, amounts to two-thirds of its former price. 
This would clearly not benefit the commercial 
class, and materially lessen the ability to consume, 
and consequently the consumption of the three 
productive classes, from which very consumption 
the State derives so great a part of its revenue. 

To prevent such an eflect, it will be necessary", 
that government should, with the greatest care, 
keep the fixed duties on consumption on a level 
with the general reduction of money prices, and 
that, when the share of gross price received by 
the manufacturer falls drom two shillings to one, 
the State should at the same time lower itfe de- 
mand from a "shilling to sixpence. Otherwise, 
the ratio* of indirect taxation will be effectually 
raised, and the consumption of the prodactive 
classes lessened mosttnaterially. 

Tj^ese classes, however, have a right to expect 
their burthens will not be increased by a change 

t; 2 . from 
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from war to peace, and the utmost that .can in 
reason be requi^d from them is, that they will 
continue cheerfully to submit to such a ratio of 
taxation, as the exigencies of an inveterate and 
popular yar could scarcely reconcile them to. 
That lam viewing the question most favourably to 
the State, when I suppose it <^n still levy taxa^ 
tkm in the present ratio, I think eveu the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will readily admit. The 
direct ta^^es mil' soon regulate themselves } but 
it wi|l require some skill to keep incfirect taxation 
in its present ratio, during a rapid reduction of 
the money prices of produce, Yet this must posi-. 
tively be dqne one way or the other, •either, by 
reducing the rate of direct taxation, and leaving 
the subjects more to spend in consumption, or, by 
lessening the duties on consumption } else there 
will be an end to my supposition, that the. tithe 
of* the State continues to be taken in the same 
}>roportion. Let us, as we have,, a right to do, 
take it for granted, that this course will be adopt- 
ed- It will necessarSy follow^, that the public re-: 
venue must consist of the sapie quantity of produce, 
but will, like that produce and the revenues of 
the commercial and agricultural claves, be reduced 
inmoimy to one half, • 

This genend reduction of money prices then, 
would leave the labouring, commercial, and agri^ 
cultural classes nearly in their former restive 
position i that is to say, possessed of tlie same 

propop 



proportion, as they received before, of the gross 
annual produce erf* the country. The gross re>- 
venue of the State, in the mean time, though an 
equal burthen to the community, being levied 
in the self same ratio, will reach only half its 
former amount in money, and instead of fifty- 
one millions divisible between the State and iti 
creditors, which was last year produced, will 
bring into the Exchequer but twenty-five and a 
half in the gross for the maintenance of the pub- 
lic servants, and defraying the interest on.tho 
national debt, Of this sum, the funded pro- 
prietors will not be content with receiving the 
same proportion as before, but inexorably exact 
a clear annual interest of twenty millions. 

Thus the state ■v^ill have a residue of no more 
than five millions and a half, parts of its former 
revenue in money, after paying the interest of the 
national debt, and only yf of its former revenue 
in produce ; whereas, even after making the very 
great retrenchment I have above supposed to have 
been made, it will require, at* the reduced mtmey 
prices,* the sum of fifteen millions and a half to 
meet the reduced annual expenditure. * 

isi- 

^ That is®to say, half thirty-one millions, which I have mpNi 
posed might suffice for the next year. It would, in fact, i^ulre 
much more ; for there are several branches of its expenditure 
that could not be reduced at all without the greatest danger, 
'pie pay and half-paj of the navy and army, for instance, which 
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We shall, therefore, be under the necessity of 
, either confining our expenditure within these very 
narrow limits, and cmtailing it by ten millions of 
national produce at the reduced prices, after lop- 
ping off its fonner excess above the income, or of 
impoang on the productive classes additional 
burthens, to make up the deficiency ; a measure 
they cannot be expected much to relish. While 
the funded jjroprietors have quietly stood by, and 
reaped the whole benefit of this reduction of money 
prices. Their incomes are‘ fixed and invariable ; 
the fall of money prices to one half is the rise of 

their incomes to double their former value. Such 

€ , 

a fall would at once double the national itiortgage 
in real value, and leave the State, the mortgagor, 
in a condition little short of bqggary. 

The question, therefore, which has been so 
tvarmly agitated between the commercial and 
agricultural interests, is, in fact, of far greater 
concern to the State and its creditors. They are 
the parties really interested, and they have hitherto 
taken the smallest share in tl^e discussion, leaving 

the 


no ^tate can safely attempt to reduce^ though it may curtail its 
eslablishmeiit ever so largely. It will be observed* «I have taken 
no of the sinking fund throughout* supposing it to be 

applied .to the public service* instead of being employed in 
redeeming the debt* at the same time that it is enlargefl to the 
same amount, by negociating fresh loans. In fact, the reductioi^ 
of money prices would affect the gross receipts of the Exchequer, 
including the sinking fund. 
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the rest to tight it out between them. It is worth 
the attention of the legislature to consider it a 
little in this light, before they pronounce a hasty 
. decisibn ; the effects of which may be so im- 
portant. 

In the "position I have hazarded, it will be ob- 
served, that I have supposed the ssipie rate of 
taxation to remain, and to be productive of but 
the same value, in commodities, to the State, 
though the amount in money shbulfl fall to one 
half. Whether the people will quietly submit to, 
the same burthens in peace, that they have groaned 
under during the course of a long, inveterate, and 
extremely populaf war, I do not pretend to de- 
termine ; it is for his* Majesty’s ministers to try 
the experiment, if they think it necessary, or are 
bold enough to do so. But I have made the 
supposition, with a view to put the case as., 
strongly as possible in favour of the State. If 
that rate is diminished, by a less proportion of tiie 
gross national produce being demanded for the 
public revenue, and the fall of money pricey takes 
place at the same time in the ratio I have, for the 
sake of calculation, adopted, the deficiency ofithe 
public income will be still more glaring ; unless it 
be shewn, ‘that the other part of the suppositimi. 
I have gone upon is unfounded, namely, that* the 
same rate of taxation will continue to be only 
eqvmll^ productive, and, so far from it, that a 
lower rate of ta’xation will bring into the treasury 

of 
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of the, State a greater qiiantity of tee produce of 
the community^ than the higher rate. Now this 
cannot possibly happen, except by the increase of 
our annual productions in a very astoniteing 
degree. For if, as I have supposed, the gross 
amount of those productions remains the same, 
and the St^c takes from its subjects a certain pro- 
portion, say one-fifte ; if teat proportion be dimi- 
nished, and be reduced, say to one-tente, it is 
evident ^that^ td make the levies under tee latter 
rate but equal to those under the former, the 
gross amount of the annual produce of the country 
must be doubled. 1 have made use of striking 
proportions for tlie sake of pers{)icuity.: they may 
be varied at will j the resdlt will always corres- 
pond. 

It is worth while, however, to consider more 
closely, how far we are warranted in calculating 
upon any great immediate increase of our annual 
nactionsd produce. And, first, of the agricultural 
part of it. The reduction of the price of corn and 
subsistence in general, teat is to say, of nearly 
the wl^le produce of agriculture, will, in tlie first 
instance, be felt by the agricultural class ; though, 
as I have before endeavoured to prove, by no 
means exclusively, and will, course, •cq)erate as 
a severe check upon domestic agriculture. Much 
, confusion will arise in the relations of landlord 
and tenant, which it will take a ong time to 
adjust: in the interim, we cari hardly reckon 

upon 
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upon much improvement in cultivation, or any 
addition to the gross annual amount of this source 
of production. 

From the commercial source we are, therefore, 
^taught to expect this prodigious increase ; the 
natural consequence, as the sanguine amongst us 
imagine, of the ejftended market a state of peace 
offers to our industry. It is most true, that every 
addition to foreign consumption is an addition to 
home consumption, inasmuch as’, for ev.ery thing 
exported, something must be given by the foreign 
consumer to be brought back and consumed at 
home.* Thus foreign and home consumption 
are, nationally speaking, nearly the same thing to 
the community ; an increase of the former being, 
in fact, nothing njore or less than the means of 
increasing tlie latter. We may, therefore, speak 
of consumption generally, without specif}'ing 
which. It is evident, that production cannot in- 
crease without consumption ; they must necessa- 
rily go together ; one implies the other. Neither 
can consumption increase without production, on 
which depends the ability to consume. This has 

F been 

» 

* That ia a natural course of trade. The foreign expe|C|^ 
fliture of the Statc^ as well as of revenued individuals, rpay in- 
deed make the exports greatly exceed the imports, as they did 
in the year ending 5th Januaiy 1813, to the amount of more 
than thirteen tnillions 5 the whole of which was,^ therefore, con- 
sumed abroad, with* no drawback to the Excbequci’, by indirect 
taxation. 
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been before stated, but I am anxious to clear my 
•»fay as I go, even at the risk of tautology or 
repetition. 

Kow, as no increase of agricultural produce 
<San be expected, the ability to consume of the 
class dependent upon it, even supposing the 
prices of all kinds of produce to have fallen toge- 
ther, and to keep pace with one another, can but 
remain stationary at the best. This great vent 
for consumption of commercial produce,* the 

value 

* The Ttilue of foreign comraerce to the community at large, 
has always been greatly over-rated. Indeed, it is acknowledgetj 
dn all hands, that the luxuries and cojy^imerce of a nation may be 
prodigiously increased by domestic means alone, and perhaps lu 
the most beneficial manner. From the following rough sketch, 
we may form some estimate of its comparative consequence and 
proportion to the general wealth in Great Brtain. 

Our population is rated at about twelve niillions. Let us sup- 
pose the balance of import of corn above its export (which Mr. 
Rose states, on an average of ten years, from 1801 to 181 1, in- 
cluding two of great scarcity, at 586,814 quarters) to be con- 
sumed by hai. a million. «^The consumption is calculated to 
exceed one quarter per head, which ht sSG the quarter (about 
the average price of the last three' years), will make the gross 
pgrice to the consumers of that branch of agricultural produce 
alone amount to seventy millions. Wc cannot rate animal food, 
hides, skins, wool, grain of other kinds, pulse, petatoes, and 
other vegetable productions, at less than as much more, nor the 
timber, bark, and mineral productions of all kinds (which, in an 
unwrought state, must be reckoned as a part of agricultural pro- 
duction), at less than forty niillions. Thus the gross v^lue to 
the consumers of agricultural productions o^ all kinds amount.s 

to 
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value and extent of which seems little attended to, 
will by no means be enlarged by the change of 

V 2 circumstances 

I 

to 180 millions per annum, at the prices of 1813. The com- 
* mercia) w#* cannot rate so high ; for, although the number of 
hands employed in producing it is imagined to exceed consider- 
•ably the number of th^se occupied in agricultural productions^ 
yet there is little doubt the revenued class, in this branch, is not 
nearly so large a proportion of the whole number of hands 
employed, as in the agricultural } besides, it jfould be too mi|ch 
to suppose that luxuries had so far become necessaiies, that the 
whole population, one with another, spent as much on this 
branch of production as on the other, when we cousider, how 
small is the consumption of luxuries by all children under twelve 
years of age, and wotnen, in the lower classes of society. It is, 
however, indisputable, that our population is very luxurious in 
comparison with that of other nations. To flatter the commer** 
cial class, then, let us^set down their produce at 150 millions, 
and the gross national produce will, at the high prices, amount 
to 330 millions to the consumers. According to this statement, 
the ratio of the gross revenue of the State, and its creditors, to 
the whole produce was, about The official value of imports 

for a year, ending 5th January 1813, was littie more than 
twenty four niillious, from which we cannot deduct less than 
four millions, for what was re-expdl*tcd in statu quo, and merely 
touched here in transitu. The foreign articles consumed at 
home will then be but two-flfteenths of the gross commercial 
produce, and of the gross national produce. This,* though 
a very rough sketch, may serve to shew of what comparatively 
small imptflrtance is our consumption of foreign articles, though 
exceeding that of any two countries of Europe united. It is, 
indeed, true, that these imported articles, when worked .up here, 
form a much larger portion of commercial produce j and that it 
is chiefly front a^part of them, after being wrought, that we 

pay 



circumstances — there remain two other vents 
for that consumption ; the consumption of the 
commercial class themselves and foreign consump- 
tion.t The former depends wholly upon the 
other two vents: the ability of the commercial 
class to consume even their own produce, is de- 
rived entirely from other people’s consumption of 
it, and, therefore, cannot be increased, without 
an enlargement of the other vents. No such 
enlargement Is to be expected from the agricul- 
tural class, but a very great one is looked for 
from abroad. Let us see how w-e shall stand on 
tliat score. 

\ Our manufactures, during thfe latte’* years of 
the war, have been almost eiltirely confined to the 
supply of the home market, and of the different 
European colonies scattered over the globe. To 
them the far greater part of our export trade has 

been 

pay for the T^hole 5 for there are few articles of agricultural pro- 
duce, except minerals (whijb arc mostly exported in a nianu* 
factured btate), that Great BritaiOt could aflPord to export, 
since the great advance of depreciation. Still, however, it serves 
to shew, how great an influence the general fall of agricultural, 
must have upon the price of coininercial produce. 

f These two vents may, strictly speaking, be resolved into 
one, that is to say, the cousuniption of the commercial class 
and its dependents^ of domestic commercial produce and in>- 
ported luxuries. The consumption of the two unproductive, is 
in reduction of that of the productive classes, and by no tneans 
beneficial to them. I have, therefore, not noticed it. * ^ 



been almost wholly confined for a long period, and 
from them the principal of our foreign luxuries 
have been brought back in exchange. The pro- 
ductions of the neighbouring countries of Europe 
are, with few exceptions, the same as our own ; 
’and it has hitherto been our policy to exclude, or 
qheck, by prohibitory duties, the introduction of 
such articles of foreign growth as could be raised 
as well, or nearly as well, at home. This single 
circumstance must always fix bounds to the com- 
mercial intercourse of the great European states 
with one another, and make that with countries in 
a totally different climate and in a totally different 
situation, ^politital and geographical, infinitely 
more valuable and extensive.* 

The colonial markets offer an unlimited scope 
to the British merchant. It is impossible to say 
how far the interchange of their produce for our 
manufactured produce might be carried ; while 
the continent of Europe has few commodities to 
give us in return, and those, as we hav^ managed 
it, of comparatively limited consumption. The 
three articles of tea, sugar, and cotton, are con- 
sumed in Great Britain to a much lai'ger aipount 
than the imports from all Europe put together. 

. Silk 

* I would not be understood to combat Smith’s principle^ Chat 
home trade is the most beneficial of all kinds of commerce to a 
nation^ but merely to express an opinion, that, of foreign com* 
inerc^ the most valuable and improvable is that between coun- 
tries differing greatly in natural productions. 



Silk and wines are the principal luxuries of general 
use, for which we are obliged to her j and the 
cansuraption of these is very much confined by the 
oppressive duties imposed on them. Nor ate we 
obliged exclusively to her for these articles. We 
can, and do import a great proportion df the for- 
mer from the rich countries, of tire East ; and 
wines have already begun to flow in upon us from 
one of our colonies, the Cape of Good Ho])e,* 
hitherto, indfeed; in no great quantity, and by no 
means of the first quality, though in both these re- 
spects a considerable improvement miglit, no 
doubt, be effected. It stands to reason, that the 
more two countries differ in climate and produc- 
tions, tlie greater is the possibility of expanding 
their mutual intercourse. 

From tliese considerations we may judge of the 
importance and extent of the colonial mai’kets to 
tire British merchant and manufacturer. 01‘ these 
markets we have for some time enjoyed a mono- 
poly. Tjje events of war have either thrown into 
our possession, or, at least, cut off' from , commer- 
cial ccunmunication with Ihh respective mother 
countries, the chief in number and value of tlic 
European colonies in Asia, Africa, and America j 

, and, 

* Tfais reference to the Cape wines may seem to carry an air 
of ridieule ; hut I merely wish to show, that, with the variety 
of colonies wc possess in erery climate, there are few produc- 
tions, for which, with good management, we need be fibligcd 
to other nations. 
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and, since our rupture with the United States, wfe 
have exclusively possessed the carrying trade 
the world. These monopolies and exclusive ad- 
vantages are about to be broken in upon. The 
captured colonies will be for the most part restored 
to the parent states ; and the intercourse, which, 
by the chances of ^'ar and our donoinion of the 
seas, -has been long interrupted, will be now 
quickly re-established. Of our own colonies, in- 
deed, we shall continue to monopolize tlie slipply; 
but in those we restore, or which revert to their 
former owners, it may be presumed the moth^ 
countries will follow our own example, and give to 
tiicir domestic manufactures, if any such exist, 
tlie exclusive supply of their ou'n colonies ; to those 
colonies the exclush e supply of the mother coun- 
try with colonial produce, and to their own mer- 
chants and ship-owners tlie exclusive conduct of 
that tralKc, and the carrying trade of such com- 
modities as they are under the necessity of admit- 
ting from foreigners. Thus the trade? of Great 
Britain with the French and*Spanish colonies will 
probably be compelled again to pass through 
France and Spain, and be no longer carried bn by 
Great Britain directly. 

This \ifill, of course, not only impede the con- 
sumption by those colonies, of such commodities 
as Great Britain alone can furnisli, but will wholly 
deprive her of the supply of whatever cab be got 

elsewhere 



elsewhere at It cheaper rate. It must be remem- 
bered, that those countries of the Continent, 
whose markets are at length re-opened to us,^ are, 
next to ourselves, perhaps, the most manufactur- 
ing countries in the world. Most of them can. 
produce some one article or other cheaper than 
Great Britain. While we have “been shut out from 
their markets, they have at the same time suffered 
an equal exclusion from those of the colonies, and 
been compelled to consume at home their respec- 
tive produce ; and, either to do without, or, at 
any rate, to purchase at an enormous price, and 
introduce, by a circuitous route, the luxuries they 
had been accustomed to receive from colonial in- 
tercourse. They will now recommence a direct 
and profitable barter with the colonies, and in 
proportion as they extend their trade, that of 
Great Britain will be confined. We must expect 
a great and immediate reduction in the colonial 
demand for our manufactures, the only kind of 
produce that this country can afford to export. 
We have no native wines to give to the colonies in 
exchange for their native apd agricultural produc- 
tions.' There, indeed, France has a decided na- 
tural advantage, which we cannot covet or deprive 
her of ‘ 

Our commercialfsts, however, console them- 
selves with the prospect jo { an amazing demand on 
the continent of Europe, for such of our manu- 
factures 
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fkctures as are at present unrivalleS.**^ Perhaps 
they will find themselves greatly to have overrated 
that demand. Some there most certainly will be } 

. but t question whether it will at all compensate 
for the felling off in the colonial markets, whkh 
we have*" not yet begun to feel, hardly even to 
anticipate. The continent has so long been wean- 
ed of the use of what we have to furnish, that it 
has almost Icanaed to do without. There is 
another and a greater difficulty * to *be got over. 
It has nothing to give us in exchange, that 
we have any occasion for, except such things 
as we have already in sufficient abundance, or 
have thought fiC to load with duties nearly 
amounting to, prohibition. Now it is evident, 
we cannot affi)rd to export without a suitable 
return, nor to enlarge our exportation- without 
enlarging importation at the same time. 

By admitting corn and other articles of sub- 
sistence, we might undoubtedly enlmrge om: do- 
mestic demand and consumption of that t single 

o • branch 

* It is a notorious fact, fhett all who have exported ma^ 
nufactured goods to the continent since the opening of its ports, 
have been considerable losers. The principal export was of aG« 
cumulated cdlonial produce } but even in that the exporters were 
much disappointed. The articles of coal, earthen and hard- 
ware heve met with somewhat better success. 

f I tike no notice of the danger of so doing, and thereby 
discouraging the cultivation of com at home } but H ii necessary 

to 
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branch of continental produce, and thereby enable 
the continent to purchace somewhat more of our 
commodities : but this I shall endeavour in the 
sequel to shew, would, for the present, be attended 
with extreme danger; and I see no other con- 
siderable article of their produce, of \^hich we 
could much, increase the domestic use, tliough 
they are a few which we shall want in father 
larger quantity, for the consumption of those co- 
lonies, of which we shall retain the exclusive 
supply. 

On the whole, therefore, I am so far from 
thinking the general demand abroad for our ma- 
nufactured produce will be much enhanced by 
the change of political circumstances, that I am 
inclined to fear it wdll be diminished diuing the 
course of the next two or three years. If such 
is the case, the foreign consumption of that pro- 
duce will not be enlarged. I have shewn before, 
that the consumption of the agiicultural class and 

its 


torn your Lordship's attention to our ability to do without 
this expedient (vide note^ page Tl). We are not yet, as some 
would have us believe, become a mere nation of manufacturers 
for other nations, and dependent on thettr for subsistence in 
exebinge^ as were Venice, Holland, and some mother small 
states* Our industry is mostly employed in feeding home con- 
sumption (see ndie, page 42),*. |pd our agriculture, with an 
improved produce of would suffice for the maintet^ance of 
our population. Since then we are not yet dependent oj others 
for subshtence, for God*s shke let us remain so. 
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its dependents, at home is not likely tq[,be enlarged ; 
consequently, the ability to consume, nnd there- 
fore the consumption of the commercial class and 
its dependents, which is wholly derived out of, 
and relies upon those two sources, cannot be en- 
* larged. “ Thus, as consumption and production 
must ,go hand in» hand, we have little reason to 
expert any great or immediate increase of the 
gross production of the country ; without' such 
an increase, however, it is, I think, ‘manifest, that 
a general reduction of money prices must neces- 
sarily be followed by a general reduction of the 
money amount of the public revenue, if tliat re- 
venue continues,* as we may fairly suppose it will, 
to be levied in the sflme ratio. 

Let us pause a little and take a review of the 
conclusions that may be drawn from the foregoing 
considerations. The fall of the money price of 
corn, will naturally occasion one of equal, or 
nearly equal, degree in all other agricultural pro- 
duce. This depression of agricultural, will soon 
alFect manufactured and coinmercial produce, both 
in the home and foreign markets, (at least so the 
commercial class profess to hope and expect), and 
occasion an equal depression, if not of the whole 
gross price to tlie home consumer, certainly pf 
that part of it which goes into the pockets of the 
producers. The residue, that part I mean which 
is levied for the public purse, either continues to 
be levied at tlife same rate in money, as at present, 

o 2 or 
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or IS lowered,, I iaave before stated, proportioii- 
ately with the^ depression of the other part. In 
the first ca^, the state will take a lai^er propor. 
tion of the gross annual commercial produce, 'and 
thereby increase, instead of diminish, the burthens 
of the commercial class, and oblige both 'that and 
the agricultural, witli their respective dependents, 
to reduce the amount ctf their consumption of 
this kind of produce. I have therefore adopted 
the second catse, 'as the most fair and reasonable, 
and supposed, that tlie same tithe of the whole 
national produce will be demanded for the state, 
the ad valorem duties remaining untouched, but 
naturally and spontaneously falliiig in ;their pro>^ 
duce, together with the g4:neral reduction of 
prices ; and those not levied ad ’vaiorem being care- 
Iplly lowered, so as to keep pace with that re> 
duction. The demand for labour continuing the 
same, (which will he viewing the question in the 
most &.vourable light, when we take into calcula' 
tion the number of public servants thrown out 
•of employ), the same share of the whole annua} 
national produce of all kinds will be given for it. 
Thus, the price of labour will still keep its level, 
and the condition of the labouring class remain 
relatively the same. , 

It is evident, therefore, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of Great Britain, the reduction of 
money prices will be of little benefit to the’com- 
mercial, agricultural, and labourifig, that is to 

say. 
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say, to the three productive classes. The public 
burthens will bear equally heavy on the two for- 
mer, while the wages of the latter will purdhase 
the Same quantity of commodities as before. 

In die mean time, this change lias made 9 
wonderfill alteration in the relative condition of 
tlie State and its creditors; the income of the 
forraef is reduced to -ji of its former vahie in 
commodities, not by reducing the ratio of tax- 
ation, but simply by the fall of money prices in the 
home market ; while that of the funded proprietors 
can purchase double the quantity of commoditi^. 
The latter will still amount in money to twenty 
millions, leaving hut five millions and a half in 
money for the former, instead of fifteen millions 
and a half ; the half * of what I supposed might 
suffice for the puhhc service, after curtailing the 
expenditure by the whole amount of the last 
year’s excess of debt created, above the debt re- 
deemed, (no inconsiderable retrenchment).t If 
we divide the sum expended last year by two, to 
meet the supposed fall of mohey prices, and com- 
pare the product with this reduced revenue, we 
shall find the State possessed of an income of less 
than i of its k\st year’s expenditure ; and this 
too, though the burthens of war still cling to the 

shoulders 

e ' 

* To meet the supposed fall of nioacy prices to hdl. 
f A letrenchnoent of nearly twenty^bree miUjons. 



shoulders of the pco])lc, with the sole consolation 
that no annual addition will swell the monstrous 
heap. 

Let the ^idvocates for the reduction of corn 
prices consider seriously what they are about. All 
Other prices must naturally fall in prol>ortion.? 
The funded .proprietors will indeed benefit lai'gely 
and solely ; but, unless it be thought that a re- 
trenchment in the public expenditure can be ef- 
fected ii) the* ratio I have stated, it is to be appre- 
hended, new sacrifices will be called for, and that 
too, from a quarter where they are least expected, 
and will be most unwelcome— -I mean from the 
commercial class. They stand Torem^t to meet 
the shock of taxation : through ihem government 
makes all its indirect attacks upon the rest of the 
community. A fall of money prices will wonder- 
fully facilitate Its approaches ; and 'will, of itself, 

have 


* This fall will neither be equal nor immediate. In a coun- 
try where there is a very minute subdivision of labour, and con- 
sequently a great many middlemen, between the producer and 
consumer, it evidently cannot proceed so fast as when there 
are few intermediate steps. Tliese middle men have all an in- 
terest in keeping up the prices to the consumer, notwithstanding 
a great reduction of those they pay to the produces. It is then 
precisely that their profits are the greatest, aud these they 
will not forego, 'dll they find the inability of their customers 
to consume the same quantity, without a reduction o{ prices, 
threatens to abridge their traffic, and compels th^'m to relinquish 
their extraordinary advantage. 
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have the effect of raising the rates of such parts of 
taxation, as are not levied cd valorem, as is the case 
with most of the taxes upon consumption, ^hicli 
almost exclusively affect commercial produce. 
Government has nothing to do but to rest on its 
’oars, antf let the duties, levied by the tale and not 
ad valorem, remain in statu quo ; (a measui'e that 
woul4 at first occasion little odium or outcr)% as 
its effect will not be immediately perceived), and 
the business is done. As I have before endea- 
voured to shew, whatever fall might then take 
place in that kind of produce, would descend en- 
tirely on the commercial class, and the agricul- 
tural would be uflable, by continuing their former 
.consumption, to sh^re with them the additional 
burthen in an equal degree. 

Hitherto, the annual produce of Great Britain 
has been gradually on the increase, and her na- 
tional rent or, revenue has of course advanced 
together with it ; but the increase of her debt has 
proceeded much more rapidly. If we could but 
stop the increase of debt, i^ is confidently hoped, 
the increase of produce might in time overtake it. 
We must however recollect, that a rise of the .value 
of money, in j-eference to commodities, produces 
exactly the same effect as would be occasioned by 
an increase of the amount of that debt, while 
money and commodities preserved the same rela- 
tion^ each other. Though we were to desist 
alt<^ether frofti borrowing, our debt might in tliis 

way 



Wiy be pcodigiously magnified. If, for instance, 
should become of twice its present value, 
this would M once double the national debt in 
fiict ; and. the interest of it, instead of being 
twenty, becomes worth, in produce axid commo- 
dities, forty millions. One or two years bf peace 
nmy thus, without improbability, be imagined to 
swell the sum of our national mortgage as much as 
fen or even twenty years more of such a war as 
that we have just put a period to. 

llie rise in the value of- money, in reference to 
commodities, is infinitely quicker in its operation 
than the gradual accumulation of debt, by con-, 
tracting fresh loans, however latge they may bev 
and however frequently called for. If then, while 
by the borrowing sj'stem we were swelling the 
amount of our incumbrances in a regularly in- 
creasing annual progression, we could not con- 
tfive to make the progress of increasing national 
produce keep pace with it, but were continually 
obliged to impose fresh taxes, and demand a larger 
portion,, ad valorem, of the gross annual produce, 
to meet the increasing interest of an increasing 
debt,, and this too, when we possessed the entire 
monopoly of the colonial nrarkets,— ;when the folly 
of the American Government had thrown into our 
hands the cmrryi^ trade of nearly dm Whole 
■World, --When lb© ports of Asia, Africa, and all 
America, except the United States Were opfen to 
tts alone, (an exdu^ve bene^t, that gave iis more 

than 



than an equivalent for the exclasi<m 
from tho«e of Eurcq»e,*)~when frie’VBiy 
gality of ^e public expenditure operated ^ most 
strimgly to increase our annual producti(m and 
consumption, by diverging in the consumption of 
* the public servants the sums raised by taxation and 
IpanSk mid paying «way with one hand what was 
received by the other, -t*how can we expect, that, 
under the most iavoundile circumstances, the in« 
crease of production can, by any Exertions, be 
made to keep pace with. the. inhnitely more rapid 
enlargement of our debt, tiiat a rise in the value 
of money would infrllibly oecation? 

It may, indeed; be asserted witii some degree of 
truth, that tiie consumption of the funded pro- 
prietors, or creditors of the state, will have the 
same efficacy in encouraging tiie increase of pro- 
dnetion as that of the state itself. 

This deserves a littie consideration. In the 
first place, it is by no means certain that, should 
the value of money be increased, the same pnqior- 

H • tion 

• 

* The mistake in the policy of Napoleon tonrards this ^uii« 
try was this^ that he supposed^ by excluding us from the ports of 
the continent^ and forcing us into a quarrel with America^ he 
might starvefour population and stop the sources of our com* 
mercial wealth. The event bas sufficiently proved^ that the 
formeronly enlarged our tfiide by giving ns a monopoly otflf the 
supply of Epiopean articles to the rest of the worlds and tte 
l^er put us into pc^iseuion of the monopoly of nangeUen* 
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ouff' gross national piodtioe will 
iiijffice foriitie of the #ate and 

its ctedifeonte v;^iit ti^ng iHbr gnoated l£ttt it 
and only question 'is die state 

and creditors, respecting the proportions of die 
g^oss^Tei^nue assigned to ea<^, sdU 'f’%aanot 
dtiak'the consumption of the ktter arill^ be nearly 
as Ibieneficial to the country as that of the former. 
Hie tendency, which the consumption of these 
two icdasses, both of which, considered in the ab- 
st^t, are wholly unproductive, has to reftind 
amOi^st the productive classes, the sums extorted 
from them, is, at the best» but a palliative, not a 
tbmedy for taxation. Its effect, too doubt, is t© 
itorease the amount of prodiTction, by adding the 
atimidus of tiecessity-to productive industry ; but 
the effect of all taxation is'to enlarge the number 
irf the unproductive^ at the expense of extraordi- 
saiy diligence on the part of the productive 
classes; Were the produce, consumed by die 
former, to be left for the consumption of die 
!a*t«-, it would probably quicken the progress of 
production in a much greater degree, by leaving 
to productive classes the fhiits of their in- 
creabCd 'diHgence and skill, instead of compelling 
them ft) exert those qualities for the .benefit of 
others. This palliative operates to enlarge the 
sum of production, by makii^ increased exertion 
necessary, not benedcial, to the producer. ‘ 

•Such 
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Sudi k is, however, it k 
cfficaciou%Ji^ the State, thenitwoiijiUieJhy tte 
iinuled ]»K>fHnetoi'& inasmuch as .)p|e, ii at* 
wa^a a and the other idwa^. fi^n* 

sidered . as a body, parsimomoua - Theite 
* .class of society, that 

stands;jK>! vlu dye system of accumulatkm, 1^ 
saytng, not by .getting: the latter method is 
inde^ quite oat of their power, and therefot« k is 
excosayble in thenif. if they, adopt the tormer, 
which is by much more certain. On the 
savings of this dass Government has confessedly 
for a long time in a great measure depended'^' 
the . loans they j|iave annually negotiated. If the 
discontinuance of the borrowing system leaves no 
vent for these savings at home, it is probable diey 
will either be sent 'abroad to seek a bettm* nu^ket, 
or that the owners of funded property will im&y 
of them spend tlreir incomes abroad f in wl^eh 
case so much produce will be actu«d|y exported 
front the country, w^th no return whatevW 
for home consumption, frpm whidi the iState 
might derive a revenue by indirect taxation,* or 
they will be i^ent here 'in luxuries and bauUes.of 
foreign growth and manufacture ; whereas the ^* 

, , ‘ H 2 , . pendit^ 

^Suppose ae that all the fund<^ pr(q>detp|«.$0Hd 

their incomes abroad, the State must then raijse from thii rest i>f 
the community the whole revenue they now 1der|ve the 
consumption of fh&t class. 
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penditiuiN^#£«.^e state musrt; o£ oecesaty be made 
ahnoat. exc^vely v upon domeatie {»oductions. 
‘Zlie consumption of the Statens therefotedar moie 
ben^ciai. ie ithe produqtiye <das8ei» Maui that of 
the funded proprietors. . ; • 

, .Ida not mean to throw out ms^uatioiis to the 
pr^udice of a particular class of incUviduals ; and 
would by no' means be understood to mitertam a 
worse opinion of the funded proprietors Mian of 
any other body.^ 1 am merely stating what must 
bappmi . by the natural course of things. My only 
object is to have the question fairly agitated and 
clearly comprehendedt in .all its bearings upon the 
different classes of society, be%e the course wp 
^ to.pursue is finally decided upon. 

.. But the same point of view, does not suit all 
(^Mi^ers. To mapy n^r. ^temait may seem not 
aufikiently clear ; jierhaps it may be more inteb 
Jigible in tim fidlovring shape. . 

A , society far advanced in luamy .and refiae- 
ineni^ may always be divided,' in reference to the 
division of prpperty„.into lenders, or capitalista, 
who have advanced money .on, public or private 
securityrT-borrowers» wheMier the State or indi- 
yidp^, who have triken up momey on security*-*' 
l^ndT^neptrals, as 1 shall call them* nam^y, such 
as eitl^ have no capital at ^ or credit to borrow, 
or, haying a. capital, have neither leiM; nor bof* 
rowed, but keep it ip their own management^ end 
employ and render it producriye tlurin^Mvea. •. 
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l^e rise or fall erf the value' of -ad- 

ciety» uiidw thk dassificatbn,> a ' mtiiir <rf vital 
importaneeb it enviously the advsaitag^ of all 
i^dbera, whettuMr on public or private geetMiy, 
^at money sl^ld rise in value as much as^pos- 
*silde ; < Wichleili only be elifected by the g^eral 
^h^pening on all* kinds of produce. A caju^ 
len^'on interest bc^g fixed in its amount, and pro- 
ducing a certain definite return, the more or less 
commoditi^ that capital or retom*wiU purchase 
in the market, the richer or the poorer must tlf^ 
tender be. ■ The advantage of the borrower .is^ 
of course, exactly the reverse £ the dearer money 
is, the more difi^ult be will find, it to discharge 
his obligations; or, •which is exactly the same 
thing, the more produce he will have to furnish as 
an equivalent to the capital and interest, for which 
he has given security. To- the neutrals' it 'is a 
matter of perfect indifference, where they haVe'Uo 
capfoal at ail ; and even where- they have capital, 
if it is vested in stock or goods and not in nmney 
4^ specie, as long as their stock or goods may be 
exchanged in the imirket for the same quantity, as 
before, of stodc or goods of a different descripjdon; 
The number of firatrals possessed of a capital ih . 
their owp keeping in floating money or specie 
must, in every country, be- inconsiderable, in com- 
parison with those * possessed of capital hi land, 
fitockj^ or- goods- of any other description;' ; " In 
(jreaf Brhato they are so few as not’ tib' be worth 

taking 
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takjng^ii^gtjbe aecfHint* . Geaecally therefore^ it 
may be sud^ that ^b & jufivm ^ of yaioney is, 
to the neuteaJst, of little < im,iiojdPm!:enk :!:./ c : . 

By ..way. of illustration, .suppoae » 

whose &Fins are leased at ,wilU ' Ms. .bcffxowed oti 

mortgage a sum of money, Ihe tnleisesfe^f which 

aments to half his rents; if, by rise in tlm 

value of money, his tenants can a^rd to pay'him 

but half as much inoney>rent as before, the moit> 

gagee is in possession of the whole produce <Mf>the 

estate or rent, instead of the haM A trader has 

borrowed money on bond payable in a certain 

time ; if, during that time, the article in which 

he deals have gradually &Uen «tp one half their 

money price, he must repay to the lender twice as 

much of those, jurticles, as he has or may have 

]Hirdiased witii the loan. 'A fanner bedding 

a long lease at a fixed rent, if the produce of his 

fitrrn fetches in the market but half die price it 

did at the time he took his lease, will either, be 

unable to pay the whole of his reot, or. have twice 

die difficulty in d<ncig so. Wliere m hanker has 

discounted bills for individuals, if, by the. fall in 

price of the goods, on the credit and anticijHdion 

of wbkh those bills were issued; the iuuers are 

« 

imable to pay him, the holder, more thifn ten shil- 
lings in the pound, will find himwlf hard run to 
provide for the paper he has himself imucri and 
rirculat^, in making the advance, .im: .the <fiur 
calculation of being regularly repaid hiaa(h<imces. 

In 
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111 an theiSe cfls 6 % the advantage or 

of die lin^^Ve pi^eis is self-evideirt.^#* ^ • 

The caw&^ of 'thfe public becoming a: bbrW»wer 
is de^y except indeed’ in this ' ^e 

respect^ thoti-where there is no national debi^ 
Md cie<Ht 'itf 4 ott(mch employed as capital, the 
number of imetn^ is usu^ly very cpnsidendde ; 
but soon * as these two have crept in, there 
ah; no longer, strictly yaking, any neutral ca- 
pitalists; aU other capitalists gdneiRally .may be 
considered as having become jointly bound to 
the public creditors for the repayment of their 
advances with interest, however clear they may 
be individu^ly of private incumbrances. They 
may afl therefore indKiduaHy, as well as the state 
in the abstract sense, be looked upon as more cm: 
less concerned to prevent a rise in tlie value of 
money, while the funded prqp)rietors and all cue- 
ditmrs in geneial have a strong natural ^ bias in a 
contfEuy direction. 

It is unquestionably tme, that, to enable a ccm- 
merdalnatien to enlarge thedoreign consu^tion 
of its immufactured produce, low prices in the 
home nrnrhet, comparei) with those of its ne^h^ 
hours, are* of mo^ essential ^rvioe. But the- 
situatioiKjf a debtor nation cannot be estimided' 
by the common mks o£ pcdlcy. Wherealai^ 
debt has been incurred during the existence a 
great d^preciatioia of money, it becomes, at serioiW' 
questlbn, whether the state will gain xn<»e by the 

extension 
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exteo^ii^the foreign consomption of domestic 
pQienufaolSve%> which the lowezii^ of prices may 
create, than it will lose ' by the increase of the 
real value and amount of its debt and the interest 
thereon. This is the true criterioi* by which we 
must judge of the expediency of rMucing money 
prices. If it appear, that the bmance will b,e 
on the side erf loss, we can only consider tht fall 
of prices as an evil, w^ch Administration is bound 
to gusr4 agdinst, when it has the power of pre- 
venting it. Tiiis power is fortunately within our 
reach. The single circumstance of a small an- 
nual deficiency in the amount of the necessary 
articles of subsistence, enables* government, by 
laying duties on importation^ to keep up, almost 
at will, the price of that kind of produce, which 
necessarily emulates ail olhersi 

Hitherto, 1 have been endeavouring to shew 
in what manner a rise in the value of money would 
affect the relative situation of the state and its 
creditors to each other, and to the rest of 
the coiqamunity. There is another point of view, 
that may be thought of much more general and 
immediate concern ; and "that is, in what way it 
would operate upon the circulating medium, and, 
consequently upon the public and prii^ate credit 
of the country, la a state of society, where th^re 
is little or no’ credit public or private, the rise or 
fall of the value of money soon feids ite “level, 
without much violence to the di^;Kdmtion . of pro- 
perty. Bat, in proportion as credit increases, 

■ ' , the 
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"the Wolence done by such flnctuatioi|i|il4shat dis- 
tribution ^ows more and more It is 

for thfe reoKMi, that, in a nation, where credit is 
carried to ths highest pitch, it is peculiarly the 
duty of goveinment to watch over its preserva- 
tion wifh UBfeasing care, and use their utmost 
efforts to bremt the force of those vjolent fluctua- 
tion!^ that no attention or foresight can altoge- 
ther prevent. Else, they gnay some day or other 
carry away all the mounds and bulwarks of so- 
ciety it has cost so many ages to accumulate ; 
leaving us to begin anew the work of drainage and 
embankment ; and God knows if we should ever 
succeed in resting the mass to its present 
firmness and consistency. 

Of the effect of such fluctuations upon society 
in Great-Britain, we may form some notion, by 
reflecting on the simple fact, that the system of 
credit has been carried, in this country, to an 
extent perfectly astonishing to ourselves, and 
quite inconceivable to foreign nations. The w^hole 
circulation of commodities, this rich, populous, 
and industrious kingdom, has been carried on, 
for somh time past, by a circulating medium rest- 
ing entirely upon credit : and, w'hat is perliaps 
the mostfextraordinary circumstance attending -this 
phenomenon, is, that our public and private' cre- 
dit have been so well established, as not merely 
to h^ve supplanted the use of tlie precious metals, 
and heen substituted to the same amoiimt in their 

place 


I 
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place of paper, but to have actually 

produced the very depreciation of money in re- 
gard to commodities, of which the commercial 
class complain and pray for tlxe removal. This * 
depreciation could have taken place ho otherwise, 
than by an increase of the circulOTng medium, 
out of proportion with the increase m our anm’.ah 
production ; and is of itself a complete prodf* of 
the existence of that ^gdisproportion. For, what 
is it that makes nloney cheap in refei'ence to com- 
modities, but its plenty, compared with those 
commodities ? all the taxes, the state could possi* 
bly impose, however they might increase the ratio 
of the tithe demanded of its ‘subjects to the* 
amount of the gross production could never alter 
the relation of money and commodities, unless 
the proportion of one to the other were varied^ 
This is an estabiisiied raax'im, and needs no illus- 
tration. Now there are two ways of increasing 
the amount of the circulating medium ; cither, 
adding to its actual amount a quantity of simi- 
lar materials, or, increasing the rapidity of their 

/ , ciiculatioi), 

« 

• I speak only of the depreclalion of money in respect so 
commoclrties^ and do not mean to enter at afi into the so much 
agitated question of the depreciation of paper, in ^regard to 
metal. A paper circulation, if kept within proper bounds, 
is much better, in a commercial country, than one of metal > 
but the danger is, least the state should become banker,^ and, 
when aided by particular circumstances, ei%tge the 
without model atiotr, 





circulation, which must of course exactly 

the same efleet ; for it will hardly be thajt 

the half of the present circulating medium would 
be quite competent to carry on the interchange of 
commodities A their present prices, if it could be 
circulate wim twice the rapidity. In this coun- 
try. both met^dsliave been put in practice : we 
liav^ not only substituted a medium infinitely 
more rapid in its circulation, but have, at the 
same time, been gradually enlarging the sum of 
it, till it has reached its present magnitude. 

The legal currency of Great Britain is, in fact, 
the paper of the Bank of England. The whole 
circulating medfum is composed of that paper, 
and the issues of private banking establishments, 
together ^ith a quantity of government and pri- 
vate paper floating in the market undiscounted, 
and an inconsiderable sum of silver circulation, 
barely sufficient to break the rest into fractions. 
How completely paper has supplanted metal in 
this country, may be judged of by the singular 
circumstance, that, at tlie present moment, when 
com and meat, and almost every article of general 
consumption, is gradually falling in price, ‘gold 
AKD SILVER ARE FALLING TOO. This W'OUld, HI 

any othrf country, be considered as a perfect ano- 
maly ; but, to us, is a mere proof that these me- 
tals have been converted from money into commO- 
diti^, again, and that our circulation is nearly in- 
dependent of, or can be conducted without them. 

, I 2 ^ But, 
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4^«iMl^what is the amount of tlmt circula- 
lami, an^ita what manner it is constituted, and 
then we may be enabled, in some measure, to es- 
timate the effect, that would be prc^uced upon it 
by a sudden rise of the value of numey. 

The quantity of Bank of England paper in cir- 
culation at prjpsent is about thirty melons.* TChifi 
is, bond fide, the legal currency, and serves/^as a 
basis for the issues of private banker^ who ai*e 
always liable fo be called upon for it in exchai^e 
for their own. This liability must, of course, 
keep up a certain proportion between the two 
kinds, and wiH confine the private issues to such 
an:amount,, as may. be found re&dily convertible 
into the other. By the returns and estimates 
made at the. time the bullion question wi^o much 
agitated, it aj^ears, that private paper riien bore 
to the Bank of England paper the ratio of about 
three to two. Private credit was at that time at 
rather a low ebb, having sustained a considerate 
shock from the sudden depression of colonial pro- 
duce,, and the check ^ven to our manufactures by 
the interruption of our intercourse with ^e Uni-* 
ted States. It has since recovered itself, and 
therefore cannot now be estimated at a lower 
ratio. We have thus seventy-five raillionsj of cir- 
culating* 

* By the return in July, .£29,532,900;, and it is generally nn- 
derstoodj that the issues are somewhat contra^ed preTiotrijly to 
making .the returns, that, they may appear* as-low as possible. 
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euhting notes of both these kinds 
Of the Exchequer bills the Bank of^'^5i|g:knd is 
the great discounter, and. therefore holdea’^.j.totlie 
amount, it is supposed, of sixteen or eighteen 
millions ; butlthis is kept a profound secret,; and 
* considered aa one of the arcana of that corpora* 
tion, and cannot be stated out of doqrs with much 
acci^cy. Of the whole sum of more than sixty 
millions of Exchequer bills, now said to be un- 
funded,. we may feirly si^pose fifte*bn millions to 
be floating in the market, and to form part of oiur 
circulating medium,* from the goodness of the 
security and the readiness with which they ate 
received in payihent, though they form by far 
die slowest part of oftr circulation. Thus we hare 
altogetbei^a medium of ninety millions of the 
most rapid circulation- in the world, and wholfy 
supported by public and private credit, t 

But, 

* It has been much doubted whether they can he considered 
as forming any part of circulation, being mostly used as depo- 
sit*. That portion which has been discounted by private or 
Bank of England paper, cfl|tainly must he deduct^. But; 
whatever the drculatiou may be composed of, some par^ must 
always be used as a deposit. In countries where it is entirely con- 
ducted by metal, no man of fortune can be without a large sum. 
in cash’in iSs coffers 1 have therefore considered such part of 
Exdiequer bills as has been replaced in the market by no other 
kind of paper, as a part of the circulation, and these cemnot be 
estimated at less tharl fifteen millions. 

f tiki not include the metal; though that,, being issued much 
below the standard in weight, might perhaps be fairly included. 

• ^ 1 am 
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this credit, on which it depends 
for sup|lfert, and which has enabled it to- creep 
into use? Thkis a question easy to be answered. 
Government issues its paper of different kinds, 
in anticipation of the public revenue ; individuals 
n^ociate theirs, in anticipation on. the ’produce, 
commercial qr agricultural, they calculate on je*' 
ceiving and disposing of. All the issues of2^ank 
of England notes, and those of private banking 
establishments, are made in discounting Govern- 
ment and private paper, and withdrawing and 
keeping them back from circulation, till they be- 
come due. For this transaction they get a certain 
profit, in consideration of the mdre genyeral credit 
and currency of their own p'aper ; every bank of 
circulation being of coui'se, in the fir^^mstance, 
establii^ed on the faith' of a large capital of mo- 
ney or stock. If the revenues anticipated by go- 
vernment, and the produce, on the speculation of 
which individuals have proceeded, fall short of 
expectation, government indeed have a ready way 
of satisfying the holdfere of their bills, by adding 
the amount to the national^ debt, and paying the 
interest instead of the principal} thus throwing 

their 

** 

1 am inclined to ibink the amount stated is considerably within 
the truths and that /Bank of England paper, private bank notes, 
and Exchequer bills arc all afloat in greater quantities, it is ^ 
not my object to overcharge the picture, which is 8t|iklng 
enough, as a faithful representation of the truth. 
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their creditors on the future revesei||i<tlhe - pre^ 
sent having fallen short. But how are '^h^viduah^ 
to make good the advances made to them ? f The 
. issues of the Bank of England have been princi- 
pally made in me discount of government paper } 
the private bi0s it discounts are always of short 
dates and of tfte best credit ; for the};, of course, 
have the choice of the market. Tliose of doubt- 
ful credit have been obliged to recur to the private 
banking houses, whose eagerness* to* increase the 
amount of their respective issues has w'onderfully 
facilitated the negotiation of all kinds of bills and 
securities. It is on the private bankers, therefore, 
tlrat the principal, 'almost the whole, loss will fall, 
while the privileged cbqjoration remains compara- 
tively sectt^R 

On a rising market it is easy to increase the 
amount of paper circulation. Credit is then at 
the flood, and all parties appear to be rising to- 
gether, though, in fact, their relative situation . is 
nearly the same, except perhaps, that a sort of 
s})ring is given to the industry of the whole, by 
the prospect of imaginai^ gain and . improvement 
of condition. Depreciation is however going on 
at the same tiipe, though by imperceptible de- 
grees. The increased issues of government, always 
made in anticipation of increasing revenue, being, 
turned into circulating medium by their ageptfS, 
the Bank of England, and serving as a basis for 
an increased issAe of private bank-notes, likewise. 

upon 



upon fiC increasing prices and quantity of 
produce, enables tbe people, by the increased 
nominal or money value of their produce, occa- 
sioned by the increase of the circulating, medium, 
to swell the nominal or money amo unt of the pub- 
lic revenue, and thus appears to Justify the anti- 
cipation, which has, in fact, been the cause of it. 
The nominal or money amount of the national 
debt goes on increasing, but its real value is, at 
tlie same time, gradually on the decline, from the 
progress of depreciation. Were there no fear of 
the operation of external causes to stop this pro- 
gress, or drive it back again, it is difficult to say 
how far it might be carried. But both internal and 
external causes may operate in this manner, and 
put a period to that progress or eveii Occasion a 
violenf and dangerous reaction. 

Great Britain has for some time stood alone. 
Her situation, both politically aud geographically, 
has been insular. She has been gradually engross- 
ing the monopoly of navigation, for which lier 
positicm on the globe and her previous maritime 
preponderance gave her .^reat advantages. The 
events of war have thrown into her hands tlie 
monopoly of supply of European articles to the 
colonial markets, and, consequently, ’ so mucli 
enlarged the interchange of prodiice between her 
and the colonies, that the consumption of colonial 
produce by Great Britain alone, far exceeds that 
<jf all Europe put together. It is not surprising, 

that 
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that such a state of progressive power i^dMImprove- 
ment should have increased her public apd private 
credit to such a d^ree, as to have enabled her to 
advance gradually towards the present state de- 
^ predation. Our pditical situation is now chipE^ed ; 
and we *are about to set in motion both internal 
and extemal^iheaits of stopping and^ repelling de> 
predation, in the following manner. 

Government, it may fairly be presumed, will in 
future contrive to do without fresh R>ans^ and will 
issue no more paper to be discounted by the &udi:, 
than the receipts of their revenue will discharge 
when due; so that they will not from time to time 
toe compiled to fund Exchequer bills^ and so add 
to the sum of their'debt. Some indeed cd' those 
now must probably be funded, and the 

number reduced to a moderate amouitt; but, 
when that is efiected, it is to be hoped they will 
be kept within that amount, if not still further 
reduced. By this means, the great source of the 
increasing issues of Bank of England paper will 
be cut oflj and the sum of those issues must also 
he reduced, or the Ban]^ must enlarge its discounts 
of private paper, which we cannot presume it will 
do, unless the^e is an increase in production, and 
therefore a demand for a larger drQidating me> 
dium. This alone will serve to put , a step to 
further depreciation; for, as I skid be^Me, the 
issues of private baidcers must always be in. a cer- 
tain ratio with those of the privileged paper, and 

K no 
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no 4iep|:£<p}9tion of .the circulating medium, in 
relation to prepuce, can possibly take place, with- 
out the enlargement of that medium or the dimi- 
nution of production. The mere stoppage* of 
d§preQ^o» would do no harm, |;)ut leave the 
difierent classes of society just where they are at 
pr^eot. Thus far all would be wdH The State 
would have gone on borrowing during the progress 
of depreciation, and ceased to borrow, when that 
progress was arrested, so tltat it would receive no 
assistance from depreciation, in discharging the 
obligations it had incurred, nor experience any 
diiliculty, from the rise in the value of money* 

3ut we are not to be satisfied with merely stop- 
ping the progress of depreciation. We would go 
further, a^nd restore money to the valuf»«it bore, 
previous to that depreciation, and are fm* setting 
about this notable work in a most effectual way. A 
happier e 3 i|>edient could not have been devised, 
than that ol' reducing at once the money prices of 
cooa and of the necessaries of hfe in general, that 
j§.i 0 say, of the great bulk of agricultural produce, 
atnd thereby aiming at a r^luction in tlie money 
iw^ifocpf all Jpndsoi' produce whatever. This will 
truly he^adadrable policy* We have .continued bor- 
roi^ng durir^ die pregress of depreciatiou i we can 
at les^^ QQ on without further loans, and begin 
to dimkid' eepousV setting to wprk to pay ofi' our 
iueumbmnees.: aud, what is our first step ? it is, 
to mise the value of mosey, and theroby enhance 

the 
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the diflSculty of providing it. The state hai hither- 
to been taxed with extravagance 5 let us not have 
to charge it with madness too ; and add to the 
implTidence of borrowing when money was cheap, 
the folly of rendering it dear before we begin to 
repay. * 

. The effect of such a general reduction, in the 
prices of produce upon the circulating medium, 
would be almost immediate. The whole quantity 
of gross produce having fallen id pflce, smaller 
quantity of that medium would be required for thO 
circulation. For, it is quite impossible that such 
a fall could any how take place, without being 
either the, cause br effect of a diminution of that 
medium. In this cSse the circulation W’ould be*- 
come excissive, and would therefore return upon 
its issuers. If that circulation was conducted by 
means of the precious metals, w'hich are current 
every where, it would be morally impossible to 
make any reduction in money prices, as long as 
the sum of production remained the same, with- 
out withdrawing a part of the circulatiop. But 
this operation would tajee place of itself j for, the 
principal causes which occasioned the precious 
metals to remain here, in spite of depreciation^ 
having ceased to exist, by the restoration of gene<- 
ral peace and security, they would naturally emi*- 
grate to abetter market, till prices had found their 
proper level. But Our paper can never emigrate. 
It has no valufe any where else than at home, nor 

K 2 any 
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any here, but the imaginary one, which the 
credit of the issuer, who engages to give value 
fcr it, may have attached to it. Any reflux there* 
fore, that the excess of circulation may occasion, 
will fall upon the issuers of the paper, whereof it 
is composed. The Bank of England, however, 
can neither be compelled to withdraw their nojes, 
nor to give any thing in exchange} they are de- 
pendent only upon their own will and that of 
their principal the government, which has invest- 
ed them with exclusive privileges. The whole 
reflux, therefore, would fall upon the private 
bankers and issuers of paper } whose issues wouhl 
quickly recoil upon themselves,i and they w’oulJ 
be loudly called upon for produce or privileged , 
paper in exchange, which the failure of others in 
their engagements, owing to the general depres- 
sion of prices, would make it utterly out of their 
power to provide. 

Even the fall in the price of the preciotis me- 
tals, which I have remarked, would by no means 
alleviate the distress pf the private issues of paper. 
The Bank indeed, if such was their pleasure and 
that pf the government, might, were the govern- 
ment paper they hold, funded, sell the stock in 
the market for bullion, and so convert ^uch part 
of their issues as they have made in discounting 
that paper into metal, without loss, nay perhaps 
even with profit : but private issuers must give pro- 
duce in exchange, which produce, they wiil not 

possess 
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possess in sufficient quantity, ojving to the,, inabili* 
ty of those, whose bills they have discounted, to 
discharge their engagements. A considerable' 
quantity of metal may be, and probably will be, 
poured in upon us from the Continent, being al- 
'most the* only thing it has at present to give us in 
seturn fot the*coloiiial produce, we have long kept 
locked up in our. warehouses, and for which there 
is a tolerable demand ; and this metal may fall 
prodigiously here in price,* beca*isei we have no 
demand for it and can do very well without it. 
But, if there is a prospect of demand for it to be 
employed, as before, in conducting our circula- 
tion, there is no ^loubt it will soon get up again. 
At any rate, the subtraction of so much specie 

from 

• 

^ Bank notes are now very nearly at par with bullion, a cir- 
eumstance that has not a 4ittle puzzled the advocates of the 
bullion report. This circumstance, however, may, I think, be 
fairly referred to the cause 1 have stated, but certainly in some 
measure depends upon the decreased demand for it on the conti- 
nent, owing to the restoration of mutual confidence and the re- 
appearance of private paper there.® I fear, however^ that this 
state of things will not last long. If it does, it is a proof, that 
we can maintain the depreciation of money, in the borne market, 
in reference to commodities, with no injury to our trade with 
the continent j and furnishes the government with an additional 
reason for tnaking use of that depreciation in clearing off its 
incumbrances, which it may then do with no injustice to its 
creditors, who are only entitled to payment in a medium at par 
with specie, as the warmest of their advocates admit. Vide 
Edinburgh Review, No. 17. 
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from the circulatioii of the Continent, combining 
vrith the restoration of security and agricultural 
industry there, will greatly cheapen the prices of 
com and other articles of subsistence in the con- 
tinental markets, and promote a still greater in- 
flux from thence, to the still larger redaction of 
money prices in our home market, and the aggra- 
vation of the reflux of the circulating inedimn 
upon its issuers. 

There is a «wide difference between a cheapness 
of the articles of subsistence arising from a plenti- 
ful crop of domestic groMlh, and such as may be 
occasioned by a free importation of the produce 
of foreign cultivation. *The one is a real increase 
of domestic production, and, therefore, a posi- 
tive addition to the wealth of tlie community ; 
while the otlier is attended with no such advan- 
tage. For whatever is imported from abroad for 
home consumption, some production of our own 
must be exported in return. It is tme, indeed, 
that the same quantity oi manufactured goods 
may be able to puroh^e more corn of foreign, 
than of domestic, growth, arid thus the sum of 
our consumption be increased, without any addi- 
tion 

* 

♦ The farmer mighty indeed, be a loser by a plebtifal crop, 
because the price might fall ant of proportion with the increase 
of production > boi he would, ou the other hand, benefit in th^ 
same way from a short crop, and therefore makes his calcula- 
tions on an average of years, which would be pverset euUrtfly by 
cheapness arising from import. 
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tion to our industry. This is the fair and best-use 
of foreign commerce, and we could not for a mo-, 
ment hesitatp to increase our consumption by this 
natural and easy method, were we placed in com- 
mon or natural circumstances. Even our own 
agriculturers would have little just reason to com- 
pHtta. To them nature has given a Jjcind of mo- 
nopoly of the home supply, which they can al- 
ways keep possession of, without the aid of legis- 
lation, as long as the value of money in reference 
to commodities is on a tolerable level at home and 
abroad. The articles of subsistence are for the 
most part, of a bulky and perishable kind, sub- 
ject to gre^t risk 'of damage and great charge of 
conveyance in a sea vbyage ; so that our own pro- 
duce comes into the market with great natural ad- 
vantages. 

Our situation, however, is by no means an or- 
dinary or natural one. Various causes have con- 
tributed to carry depreciation to a great length. 
The existence of a large national debt and of a 
circulation resting exclusive^ on credit, have 
made it the interest of the state, and, particular- 
ly, of the productive classes of society, to pre- 
vent the sudden, rise of the value of money, and 
the sudden reflux (£ circulation it i^ust infallibly 
occasion. Any sudden and considerable fall in 
the money prices of produce in general wiB, in 
the common course of things, give a most severe 
shock to public *and private credit, and endanger 

the 
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the \*ery being of our paper circulation. I leave 
,your Lordship to consider upon whait class of 
society it Would bear tlie hardest. But I believe 
it will be' admitted on all hands, that, of all the 
different t^ses, of which the community is com- 
posed, the proprietors of land and^ their farmers 
and tenants are those, who make comparatively 
the least use of those facilities, the credit system 
affbrds. The commercial ^ass, on the contrary, 
for the most part strain that credit to the farthest 
stretch ; all of them using it as capital, and many 
having little or no other. A merchant, who, in 
this country, should endeavour to confine his 
operations within the range of* his nverc capital, 
nifast conduct them on a narrow scale indeed, in 
comparison with his more enterprising competi- 
tors. 

By admitting foreign corn and articles of sub- 
sistence on their present terms into the home 
market, we may indeed make some small addition 
to our consumption of those articles : a large one 
we do not want, as* we already produce almost 
enough at home.* A little more than enough 
wiU‘ occasion a glut, and rapidly bring down the 
prices quite out of all proportion 'With the gaih of 
consuntption we may expect, to ’make. The Worst 
of it is, that the prices of these articles regulate 
those of all the rest ; so that, for the j^in of a 
‘ paltry 


^ Vide note, page 42. 
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paltiy addition to the sum of our consuttipti.on in 
this single branch, we shall run the risk of a great 
and general reduction of the money prices of the 
gross pi'oduce of the country of every kind. 
That such a general reduction will inevitably fol- 
low any* considerable and permanent fall of the 
‘ pejee of subsistence seems to me morally certain. 
Articles of subsistence form the bulk of agricultural 
produce, and must therefore regulate its general 
price : should tliis kind of product? sufi^r depres- 
sion, commercial produce must needs fall too. 
lly commercial produce I would not be under- 
stood to mean any one, or any half dozen, branches 
of manufacture f but every kind of import of 
foreign luxui'ies, or»raw material for home Qpn- 
sumption, and every kind of home production 
that is not the immediate produce of agriculture. 
In this enlarged sense, I think it will readily be 
granted, that the agricultural class and its depen- 
dents offer to our merchants and manufacturers a 
much more extensive market for commercial pro- 
duce, than all the foreign markets together.* 
Any fall of prices, therefore, which should ma- 
terially affect the ability of that class and its de- 
pendents to cpnsume commercial produce, must 
evidently have the ^ strongest possible influence 
upon the price of that produce. 

- It is perfectly ridiculous, at this time of day, 
to hfear people talk of leaving tilings to theqa- 
selve's ; a phrase, which, if it has any meaning at 

L all, 

^ Vide note, page 42. 



all, means nothing -else, but letting them remain 
just as they are, and trusting to chance to direct 
them. To say nothing of the utter impossibility 
of doing so, or of the absolute necessity oP ac- 
commodating our conduct to our altered circum- 
atances, I never hear this language made use of, 
but I am apt to suspect the speaker, to be in p^v 
session of some exclusive advantages, which he 
is unwilling to lose by a change, or to share with 
his fellow citiaens. To make a total alteration in 

A 

our external relations, and leave the internal in 
statu quo, would, of itself, effect a total revolu- 
tion in our domestic condition, and go well nigh 
towards a thorough transfer of property throughr 
oufi the kingdom. It might perhaps Thave been 
much better, if statesmen had, from the first, 
left commerce to itself, and suffered the wants 
and passions of mankind to have had their full 
swii^, so long as they did not disturb the public 
tranquillity. But they have gone upon a different 
plan, and constantly endeavoured to force the na- 
tional t^ent and industry into particular channels, 
which, they conceived, most conducive to the 
powqr and grandeur of the state. Our present 
situation, I must r^^eat, is not u natural one, npr 
have we come to it by naturj^ means. TJie 
p<dy studiously given to ouf 'merchants and manu- 
facturers of the home and our own colonial mar- 
kets, and that which they have, durin g the last 
years of the war, enjoyed in al} the TnHasi^huitic 

and 
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and Asiatic Colonies, have carried our manufac* 
tures to the greatest extent and perfection. The 
monopoly, that a ccnnbination of circumstances 
has given to domestic agriculture, has brought 
that branch of industry to a wonderful degree of 
improveibent. Since our quarrel with America, 
*^Jiave nearly monopolized the calling trade of 
the world. On the faith of these exclusive ad- 
vantages, public and private credit have gone on 
in a rapid progression, and the enterprising spirit 
of the nation has pushed them both to the utmost. 

Has all this been brought about by leaving 
things to themselves ? Ts our political greatness 
and consequence a rude production of nature? 
Is it not rather of eXotic growth, and will n<A a 
too sudden exposure to the shocks of a changeable 
atmosphere, threaten a dangerous check to its 
luxuriance ? Let us boldly open our eyes to the 
glare of truth, and not content ourselves with a 
mere glimpse of our present condition. We have 
too long deviated from the high road of natural 
policy, to hope at one stretch to regain it.. If we 
must at length return to it, there is no other way 
than slowly and patiently to retrace our steps4 
Olit mercaiit£K^ and a^icultaral. monopolies -aiw 
e<|Mly offensive to |[ature. Our national deliHi 
is a still grosser violation. They are three hopeful 
bantlings of, the same system, and sympathise iit 
each btheira ailings and infirmities. 

Six mohihs tiave made more chan^ in mu* 
L 2 con- 





e(mdiitio»» lliaa we conceived it possible for as 
^ny years to accomplish. We iiave succeeded 
to our heart’s wish in our political 8<;hemes, but 
that very, success makes it necessary to abandon 
some of our schemes of profit. We can no longer 
command any monopolies, but tlmsc of dur hohie 
market, and the markets of the British ColoKi£?s 
and possessions. In all others, our manufactures 
must force their way by superior cheapness or cx- 
rellence,.agaihst ‘whatever cdistacles foreign states- 
men may think proper to set up, for the encourage- 
ment of their own domestic itidustry, and against, 
the very great disadvantage wc labour under, from 
the heavy burthens our politicar'extrayagance has 
entailed upon us. Our navigation, too;, will meet 
with many ac'.tive rh’als in Europe, and we may 
soon expect to see American bottoms afloat again. 

' In this sudden change, our commercial clasn 
are not content with securing the continuance of 
their monopoly at home and in the colonics, but 
demand moreover, that the great bulk of our do- 
mestic agricultural pfodiice should not only en- 
joy no monopoly of the home supply, but should 
not even come td market with any but natural 
advantages. What plea can they'P^tice 
unreasonable a demand ? X have heard of,^^d 
can edneeive no other, than the expectation, that, 
by reducing the price of subsistence, and consc' 
quently of labour, the price of manufactures also 
may be reduced, and thus meet tlfose our con- 
tinental 
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tinental rivals on mcn-e advantageous terms. . Ei* 
ther this expectation is well founded, If 

not, there is then no plea for giving to tihe .com- 
mercial, an advantage we deny to the agricultu- 
ral, produce. But, if there are grounds for fliui 
’ expectation, is there, on the otlier liand, no dan- 
that, by*this general reduction of prices, and 
the consequent rise in the value of money, the 
debts of the state will, in fact, be increased ? Is 
there no danger, that, by disabling i?jdividuals 
from fulfilling tlieir pecuniary engagements, a 
grievous shock will be given to private credit ? 
Is it not next to certain, that such an event would 
occasion a violent reflux of our paper circulation, 
and an almost total transfer of all the property in tlie 
kingdom, from debtor to creditor ? 

Tliese are questions worthy of serious considera- 
tion. For my own part, I confess. I see more^ 
calamity to the commercial class, to be appre- 
hended from such an event, than they can possi- 
bly expect profit, from any imaginary extension 
of the export and import trade. The system of 
credit is of so delicate a constitution, that a local 
attack is sure; to be felt through the whole frame. 
Wsirie our di^ndation, like that of our neighbours, 
garried pn by mean% of the precious metals, the 
intrinsic value they possess,, as an article oftrade 
ai^ barter, wouhi always enable* the hdders of 
them, if their value fell at home, to expqrt them 
to a b(^ter market. An excessive circulation 
. would 
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would then cure itself, without endangering the 
yety existence of the circulating medium. Still, 
hfowever, aOy violent fluctuation would occasion 
an entire change in the relation of debtor and 
creditor, and greatly enlarge the real amount of 
the nati(Hial debt. But our circulating' medium 
has no intrins,ic value as an article of commercS^ 
and can never go abroad for a market, if there is 
a redundance at home, but must revert to its is- 
suers. And, '^as the Bank is privileged, and its 
paper has, in fact, been made the legal currency 
of the country, the reflux of circulation will fall 
doubly heavy upon the issuers of private paper. 
What effect this will have upoil the c,ommercia{ 
class, they are best able to jhdge ; although any 
one, who reflects at all, may form some estimate 
of its magnitude. 

I have already disclaimed all feelings of partia- 
lity on the question before me, but fear your Lord- 
ship may, by this time, begin to suspect the sin- 
cerity of my professions, and suppose me no other 
than a disguised advocate of the agricultural in- 
terest. Such a purpose is far from my intention. 
If the advocates of the opposite party can shew, 
that a partial sacrifice of that inter^'^i^ nOcess^, 
or even foeneflcial to the welfiure of the cooomufiity 
at large, 1 will, with all my heart subscribe to 
such a sacrifice ; and so, I4oubtnot, vdll all the 
liberal minded amongst the agriculturists them- 
selves. For I hold it a sound maxim, in politics 

as 
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as well as navigation, that a part of tike cargo 
at any time be thrown over board to save the 
rest.* But the necessity of the emergency must 
clearly appear, before we resort to so destructive 
a remedy, as well as the probability of its sue- 
'cess. Ilf is possible, that no lightening of the 
'cargo will save the .vessel, or tliat the danger pro- 
ceeds from a totally different cause* and may be 
overcome by some other expedient. By an attack 
on the agricultural interest, a general reduction 
of money prices is attempted ; and, if I advocate 
the cause of the agriculturers, it is, because I 
think, that such a reduction would not <mly pre- 
judice the interesits of all the productive classes of 
the community, but be also attended with extreme 
danger to public and private credit, and tlie distri- 
bution of property, 'on the maintenance of which ao 
much of our power and prosperity depends. 

The funded proprietors may tax me with par- 
tiality, with much more appearance of reason. 
They may perhaps imagine I have represented 

• them 


* Even if the ne(«s9ity of sacrificiog one of ‘the two ioSCKets 
were clearly proved to exist, it would stUl remain a matter «f 
chance between that of the creditors or that of the debtors ; tlw 
former clast consisting for the most part of idle, unproducture 
indhridnals, and the other iheinding the most active and in- 
telfigent of die community ; those, I mean, who, by os^ihlaad 
^[urodiuitive exertions, acquire a revenue, after pejii^. the iotercst 
upon I botrowed>qr credit capital 
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them in a very invidious light, as having an inte- 
rest decidedly opposed to that of the rest of the 
community. It is but natural this should be the 
case. The interest of all borrower's must of course 
■ be directly contrary to that of all lenders. They 
: have lent to the state, and, tliercfore, their inte- 
rest and that of the state cannot but be hostile Jo 
one another. But it is not exclusively to them 
- that my argument apjrlies. I would have all bor- 
. rowers in general, wdietlier the State or individu- 
als, in a word, all, who have outstanding pecuni- 
ary claims against them, and, on the other hand, 
all who have made advances on public or private 
security, consider well what an effect must be pro- 
duced on their relative situation, by a sudden and 
• large reduction of the money prices of produce 
in general ; such a reduction, as would unques- 
tionably take place, if the ])ricc of corn and other 
•articles of subsistence were to fall much below 
.what our own agriculture, taxed as it is in every 
-stage, can fairly afford to sell it for. 

The^ right of all creditors to exact rigid pay- 
ment, and to take advantage of the rise in the 
valu^ of money, in return for what they must 
needs have lost by the progress of deprcciaition, 
is clear and indisputable. But it is justuas clearly 
their advantage, to use forbearance towards their 
debtors ; espe'cially w hen they find them <fair and 
.willing to make every exertion and sacrMce to 
perform their cngageiueBts, as the people of 

Great 
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Great Britain have uniformly shewn themselves. 
There is such a thing as imprudence in lending, 
as well as in borrowing. The precipitation of 
creditors often creates bankruptcy, where a little 
patience, and indulgence would have enabled the 
• firm to go on, with advantage to themselves and 
•no loss to others. ,lnsolvency is at least as inju- 
rious to the creditor as to tire debtoV. But from 
such a calamity we are still far distant, if we fol- 
low the dictates of prudence, a,n(l use all our 
eflbrts to prevent any sudden rise in the* value of 
money, and the revolution of property it would 
introduce. 

Of all evils to,a society, violent fluctuations of 
property ale tire mosj; dangerous, and the most to 
be dreaded by the government. Tliey destroy all 
mutual confidence, ‘so necessary in a commercial 
nation, and keep the whole mass in a state of con- 
stant and violent fermentation. At any rate, let 
us proceed slowly and cautiously. If a transfer 
of property is unavoidable, we may at least mode- 
rate and regulate its progregs. The national ex- 
pense must be redftced within the limits’ of the 
revenue, before we call afford to raise the value 
of money; and, to effect this, an amazing re- 
trenchment mifet be made. Let us see how far 
retrenchment can be carried with safety, before 
we think of giving encouragement to foreign 
agriculture, at the expense of our own, and for 
the sble benefit as I have endeavoured to shew, 

M of 
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of the funded proprietors, and of such as have 
fixed annual incomes payable in the currency of 
the country. If the advantages to be derived 
from the expected extension of foreign* commen ce, 
to which a reduction of money prices inight cer- 
tainly contribute, can be shewn, by any tolerable 
mode of calculation, to be such, as, would at all 
counterbalante the real increase of our national 
burthens, I will heartily subscribe to the introduc- 
tion of articles of subsistence of Ibreign growth, 
or to any other measure, that promises to raise 
the value of money, in reference to commodities j 
but not otherwise. Upon this single point tunis 
the whole weight of the questiop. Till it is de- 
termined with some degree pf precisioli, we can 
come to nothing like a satisfactory conclusion. 

I have before stated my reasons for ex})ecting 
little or no increase of British foi'cign commerce, 
from the restoration of our intercourse with the 
continent of Europe. A reconciliation with Ame- 
rica will probably be more beneficial j but all these 
enlai'gements of the^ markets for our produce are 
to be acquired by the infringement or sacrifice of 
some one or other of those exclusive ativantages 
we have for some time possessed. Most of the 
captured colonies are to be restorbd, without any 
equivalent being asked for, or any stipulation for 
the admission .of our manufactures on certain de- 
finite terms. The navigation of the world will 
be again laid open, and it will soon be out of our 

power 
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power to close it at will. Our coniuierce will have 
to encounter it s old rivals, with no other advan- 
tages than what our superior shill and industry 
may give "us. In these indeed we stand on a 
proud pre-eminence, which we may occupy without 
injustice to other nations, and to the general be- 
nefit and improvement of mankind. Of this ad- 
vantage we should now reap the fiill fruits, had 
not the necessities or extravagance of the state, 
by pursuing the funded system an extraordinary 
extent, in a great measure perpetuated the bur- 
thens of a war establishment, and saddled us with 
an annual iriterest to the creditors of the public, of 
more than enough to keep an immense naval and 
military force on foot. In this respect we are 
worse otF than any nation in tlie world. This 
single circumstance makes it extremely doubtful 
how long, in a state of general tranquillity', we 
shall be able, with all our abridgments of labour, 
to maintain a competition in the foreign markets. 

It is highly necessary, therefore, while we enjoy 
our present pre-eminence almost witliout a rival, 
to use every eftbrt in the reduction of our ’national 
burthens, before the other countries of Europe 
are able to recover their lost ground, and take ad- 
vantage of thd inventions of ingenuity it has cost 
us so ifiany years to complete. It is impossible 
ever to hope, that such a reduction can be effected, 
unless, while depreciation continues at home, we 
make use of ^ our present superiority to charge 

M 2 dear 



dear to foreign consumers, for what England alone 
can furnish, before the continental manufacturer 
i^vive under the auspices of repose and security, 
and threaten, from their comparative * exemption 
from taxation, to undersell us in the articles of most 
common use and consumption. 

I have laboured to shew, that the , admission of 
foreign articles of subsistence on a par with our 
own produce of a similar kind, will be the worst 
possible mode^ of. proceeding ; that it will greatly 
increase the real amount of our public burthens, 
without any thing like a proportionate increase of 
our production and consumption, which alone it 
is any gain to the coiinniinity to^incrcase. '^Ihat 
a reduction of money-prices^ will gradually take 
place, even without such admission, there can be 
no doubt whatever ; the very circumstance of 
government contracting, or even not enlarging its 
issues of paper, will, if* the gross annual produce 
is oil the incieasc, gradually arrest and even repel 
depreciation. If this operation is performed by 
slow gradations, it may be jiut into execution 
without danger of suddenly subverting the settle- 
ment of property. Our circulating medium may, 
by degrees, be restored to a par with that of the 
continent, and depreciation confihed within its 
natural limits ; that is to say, the prices of living 
in this country be reduced to such an advance 
upon those in other neighbouring kingdon\s, as 
the generality of capitalists will be willing to give, 
in consideration for the superior comfort and 

safety 
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safety we can offer. When we have secured the 
credit of our circulation, and brought our expen- 
diture within our income, then, and not till then; 
we -may tiftn our attention towards the reduction 
of money prices, and at the same time of the 
• capital ajid interest of the national debt. But we 
' must not suff'gr the value of money to be raised by 
tlm operation of an external cause, «s it certainly 
will, if subsistence grows cheaper in consequence 
of importation, before we liave mgdej;hut retrench- 
ment and attained that security, or we* shall go 
near to shake our credit-system to tlie foundation, 
and plunge the affairs of the state, and of indi- 
viduals, into inextricable confusion and embar- 
rassment. • 

It has been much the fashion of late to con- 
sider the lanilholders as having benefited more 
than any other class of society, by our late si- 
tuation, and to have taken undue advantage of 
depreciation by raising their rents out of propor- 
tion with the general rise of money-prices. This 
is not the fact ; it is absolutely impossible that 
rents of land should advance out of proportion 
with the price of the produce of that land, ex- 
cept in one way, namely, by abridgment of labour 
in agriculture,* and improvement in cultivation, 
which en'able the cultivator to give the landlord a 
larger share of the gross produce of the estate 
than before, without curtailing his own profit§>. 
Nowf the pi*oduce of land, as I have above em 

deavoured 
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deavoured to shew, must regulate the price of 
produce in general, and nobody will venture to 
assert, that they have not both adv'anced in price 
regularly together. Indeed, when \V'e compare 
the average price of corn for ten years, beginning 
with the year 17 ^ 9 , and ending 1799 ,* .with the 
average price for the same period, cpdingin 1809, 
we shall not find the advance to have been .so 
monstrous, compared with the simultaneous ad- 
vance of the , gross expense of keeping up an es- 
tablishment. If, then, the rents of the land- 
holders have been raised disproportionately witli 
the price of subsistence, it must be owing to the 
abridgment of labour and improved cultivation, 
and not to the monopoly, which domestic agricul- 
ture has enjoyed. For that monopoly has never 
been nearly so complete as what the commercial 
produce has possessed, and continues to possess 
in the home market, and yet the prices of many 

of 

* Tt was in the former^ 54s. 3|a., in the latter 8b., 2[d. the 
quarter (See Mr. Rose’s Speech and its Appendix). Daring 
that period, other prices certainly rose nearly in proportion. 
The increase of corn prices for llie four subsequent years cer- 
tainly advanced much more rapidly, but other prices have ad- 
vanced most rapidly at the same time, thoivgh perhaps not in 
the same ratio. But I am not speaking as an advocate for the 
landlord, but labouring to convince your Lordship that the 
htate in the abstrd'ct, as well as all the productive classes, have 
an interest in keeping up the high prices, at least for some time 
longer. c 
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of the principal branches of manufacture have 
scarcely advanced at all ; a circumstance that may 
be explained by the fact, that abridgment of la* 
hour may iie carried infinitely farther in manu- 
facture than in agriculture, and, therefore, though 
every thing else should grow gradually dearer, 
manufacture%may be growing cheaper and cheaper, 
while the produce of land, not being capable of 
such multiplication or improvement, is gradually 
rising in price, in spite of improved cultivation. But 
w'hether the rents of the landholders liave been 
disproportionately raised or not, makes nothing 
for or against my argument. The real question is, 
whether a suddeij reduction of the price of agri- 
cultural jTroduce w^ll not occasion a rapid and 
enormous increase of our national debt, a violent 
reflux of our paper'circulation, and, consequently, 
a dangerous shock to credit, public and private. I 
have given my reasons for thinking it will. The 
event will shew, and I should indeed he most 
happy to find myself mistaken. But where we 
see a bare probability of danger, duty requires us 
to give warning to "Our fellow citizens. It is not 
to be expected that we shall for some months be- 
gin to see the full effects of the change that has 
taken place ;* ’the causes indeed have already be- 
gun 

* The full effects will not be felt till the middle men, between 
the piDducer and consumer, begin to feel the operation of the 
reducW expenditure of the agricultural class and its dependants. 
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gun to operate, and the com counties have ah 
ready experienced a taste of some of the con- 
sequences. But the general result cannot yet be 
practically estimated, though we may ‘form sbme 
theoretical notion of it. 

It would be easy to enlarge on the danger of 
checking our domestic agriculture, (.and diverting 
it into a diffeVent channel, as well as the hazard 
of multiplying our population at the expense of 
dependence ibr .its subsistence on foreign supply. 
But these topics are in every body’s mouth : no- 
thing that I could say would incicase the weight 
of them. The only object I have in view is, to 
convince the commercial class, ^s well as the Go- 
vernment, that they are mqch more ‘Concerned 
than the landholders in keeping down the \’alue of 
money, and that the only class, who have an op- 
posite interest, is that of the public creditors and 
creditors in general ; and that, evan to them, any 
sudden or violent change must be productive of 
incalculable mischief, by endangering their secu- 
rities. I see no other^* method of preventing such 

• a change, 

* 'fhere are in fact two other ways in which the evil may be 
prevented, either that money should sustairk a general deprecia- 
tion, in reference to commodities, throughout Eiitippe, till it 
came to nearly a par with its relative value in this country, or, 
that the corn exporting countries should saddle the export with 
duties heavy enough to counteract the difference of price aj home 
and abroad. Over the former we have no control, nor hjive we 

' any 
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a change, than by imposing on the import of com 
ami other articles of subsistence of foreign growth, 
additional duties to those already in force, in a 
ratio suffident to prevent any considerable reduc- 
tion in ^the prices of those articles in the home 
market,, below their average price, for a few years 
previous to tjae events which have so suddenly re- 
stored our intercourse with the Corflinent : so as, 
in short, neither to stop importation entirely, nor 
to make it impossible for home pia>duce to come 
to market on any tolerably fair terms. 

Every schoolboy knows, that, to a great manu- 
facturing country, a perfect freedom of trade at 
home and abrosyd would be an inestimable advan- 
tage, if i^ were by apy means attainable. In such 
a state of things, a free nation, enjoying security 
ol‘ person and property, would, of course, take 
the lead : her superior skill and industry must pre- 
vail over all opposition. But the whole system of 
European commerce is built upon monopoly and 
exclusion ; the rulers and statesmen of each com- 
munity being constantly on the alert to benefit and 
aggrandize that one, at the expense of 'the rest. 
This restless avidity has been the occasion of keep- 
ing up a perpetual ferment of hostility among the 

N whole 

any reason to expect it, but ratber the contrary. The latter, in- 
deed, would effectually do the business ; but, in that case, the 
Britis*h consumer would pay a tax to a foreign government in- 
stca(fof hi* own.* 
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whole, that has cost them all a profusion of blood 
and treasure. The introduction of the funding 
system has varied in the different nations the pro- 
portions ^f their respective produce demanded for 
the public service, and rendered their respective 
public burthens very unequal. Tliis inequality 
has served to require a still wider Separation be- 
tween the different states ; and the inconvenience, 
thus introduced by aiming at monopoly, has ren- 
dered us incapable of going on without it. Poli- 
tical selfishness has become necessai'v to our poli- 
tical existence : by that we have attained our pre- 
sent national greatness, and by that alone wc can 
preserve it. Our navigation, our commerce, our 
manufactures, our agricultuiQ, have all thriven by 
exclusive privileges. If wc withdraw them from 
one, the rest must in reason and justice submit to 
the same terms. The time is past when we could 
have adopted a more liberal policy, and followed 
at once the order and simplicity of nature. If we 
would now strip the gaiancnt of its useless frippery, 
we must proceed witli, patient diligence, not with 
boisterous impetuosity. 

After all that can be said upon the subject, it is 
but too probable this important question will be 
decided, not by fair argument and the expreise of 
sound judgment and discretion, but by popular 
acclamation. And yet a very little reflexion (if the 
mob were capable ,of reflexion) would convince 
them, that the comfortable condition of the la- 
bouring 
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bouring class depends wholly upon the demand for 
their labour, and not upon the money prices of the 
articles of subsistence. Now it is notoriously the 
object of all improvements in manufacture and 
agriculture, to raise the greatest quantity of pro- 
’ duce with the least quantity of labour.* This is at 
the same timtf the interest of the state and of all 
capitalists. Where improvements, ‘therefore, are 
carried to the extent they haw; reached in Great 
Britain, and where scarcely a year passes^ over our 
heads without bringing to light some new and con- 
sidei'able abridgment of labour, it is not froin< this 
quarter, that any great increase of demand can be 
expected. Navigation and emigration are the 
surest vents for out* population : the latter, in a 
commercial state, may be turned to peculiar ad- 
vantage, by opening new markets for the produce 
of domestic industry, and new sources of luxury 

K- 2 for 

* It is precisely the extent to which this is carried in Great 
Britain that gives her the rank she hoi is among nations, and 
not her extent of territory and popiflation. A nation might con- 
sist of one hundred millions of inhabitants, all of whom were 
fully occupied in supplying their own wants, and could spare no- 
thing for public revenue. France, with more than twice her 
population, can fitrnish a revenue of but twenty- seven millions 
of our moAey. Allowing this sum, from the circumstance of de- 
preciation, to be worth in commodities even twice as much as in 
England, so as to amount to a revenue of fifty-four bilious, it 
is stiU but of what we collect from a population of less than 
half Ac amount, ^and yet probably prases with ei^ual severity 
upon the community. 
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for import. But war is by far the largest con- 
sumer of produce, and occasions the greatest de- 
mand for labour. The return of peace will throw 
a vast number of useless hands upon* society, 
where the labouring class are already f&lly equal 
to the demand. Thus the peace we ha\’e so fer- 
vently prayed for and hailed with sitch rapturous 
exultation, seems to me far more likely to reduce, 
than increase the demand for labour. If so, the 
condition of the'labouring class will be i-endercd 
worse, not better, by the change, and tlie sound 
of and triumph soon be drowned in the mur- 
murs of discontent. 

It gives me much pain, my Lord, to obtrudo 
roy ill-omened croakings upon the notice of your 
Lordship and the country, particularly at a time, 
when nothing is heard on every side, but the noise 
of festivity and congratulation. But the sooner 
alarm is given, the more easily the flames may be 
checked. However mortifying, it is sometimes 
of service to have a monitor, who, amidst the 
intoxication of success^ shall recal to our awakened 
recollection the frailties of mortality. It grieves 
me tp say, I am not the solitary forcbodcr of 
mischief. A casual murmur of ^sappointment 
may even now be heard upon the Exchange, and 
ministers must expect the s«und to grow more 
and mSe distirfet. The situation of a minikry in 
Great Britain, is always most critical at the fcoin- 
mencejagient of a peace. A free people will gene- 
rally 
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rally undergo disasters and burthens, with magna- 
nimity, but cannot bear success with moderation. 
All classes expect to benefit largely. Many, if not 
all, ‘must be disappointed; and the government 
can command fewer voices, in proportion as its 
patronage is limited. This is the reason why an 
administraticlh has; in this country, seldom long 
survived the termination of hostilites. I do not 
pretend to prophecy, but merely wish to put your 
Imrdship on your guard against ’prohabilities. A 
colony cannot be restored, a ship paid oftj a regi- 
ment disbanded, withoOt giving rise to some^is- 
content and depriving some persons of their com- 
forts or emolumehts. And report bids us expect, 
that our retrcnchmtfnts and concessions will both 
be conducted on the grandest scale. If, however, 
you have the real good and prosperity of the coun- 
try at heart, as we have every reason and inclination 
to believe, whatever clamour may be excited out of 
doors, you will of all things guard against sudden 
fluctuations in the value of money, and the shock 
they must needs give to public and prix atc credit. 
Violent transitions of property strike at the root of 
civil order and economy ; they derange the whole 
frame of society, and sap the very foundations of 
good faith and morality. means of our public 
and private credit, founded on the stability of our 
government and the security of person and pro- 
perty, and. aided by the excMi^e advantages we 
have long possessed, wc have b^fcome wha^we are. 

i They 
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They are surely worth preserving with the most 
anxious attention. But, if my views are at all 
correct, they are at present in great jeopardy. 
We have only to point out the danger, and may 
safely trust your Lordship to put in practice the 
means to prevent it. For, w'hatever -may be 
thought of the existing administration in other 
respects, in practical experience and ability it has 
certainly been rarely equalled. 

Our merchants and manufacturers begin to 
ccftifcss, the expectations they fondly indulged 
in, upon the first opening of the continental ports 
were far too sanguine. Colonial produce, of which 
there was a great accumulation, in the market, 
and a real want upon the .Continent,' rose to a 
prodigious height. The price of manufactures 
advanced in proportion. It was not sufficiently 
considered, that the consumption of the conti- 
nental nations in both these articles, even in their 
most flourishing times, never bore any sort of com- 
parison with that of Great-Britain and her colo- 
nies at the present moment. The privations they 
have so long endured, have weaned them aJtoge- 
tlier from many items of luxury, and the general 
poverty has for some time disabled them, even if 
they should have the desire, from purchasing any 
in great abundance. By the .time they shall have 
repaired the ravages of desolating war, their own 
colonies will have,l?een restoredi and will regu- 
larly su|)ply them with their produce and with the 

raw 
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raw materials of cotton manufacture, much cheaper 
than we can pretend to do, although we may, 
for some few years, vie with them in wrought 
cofnmoditie’s. They must all, however, as well as 
ourselves^ raise a public revenue from consump- 
tion, though not so large a one in proportion as 
we are obliged to j'aise, and will of course levy 
it in the easiest way, that is, upon the import 
of foreign luxuries and manufactures. These 
were obvious and simple reflcctionsii if the time 
could have admitted of any reflection at all. Ibr 
want of them immense losses have been suffered 
by the capitalists, who have dipped deep in spe- 
culation. • 

Besides the disappointment of these people 
and of the numerous public servants dismissed 
from employments,* they had begun to look upon 
as permanent, there is another source of more 
general discontent, that your lordship is probably 
prepared for; and that is, the impossibility of giv- 
ing the nation, for some time at least, any consi- 
derable relief from its present ratio of taxation. 
And yet such relief is confidently expected by 
all classes. What taxes arc first to be taken off? 
is a question on every body’s lips : nay, disputes 
have already taken place about the order of pre- 
cedency. But, if there is any truth in the state- 
ment, I have submitted to your Lordship’s consi- 
deration, taxatioh must reraainj, nearly as it is. 
The ’state cannot afford to remit any considerable 

part 
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part or the tithe it demands, or lessen its propor- 
tion to tlie gross produce. There are great ar- 
rears of the war to be discharged. Exchequer 
bills must be — in part at least, — paid 'off or fund- 
ed, which will still more increase the annual 
interest of the national debt. When I have taken 
for granted, that Ave can this jear o-urtail our ex- 
penditure, to the full amount of the excess ^ of 
debt created last year, above the debt redeemed, 
I have perliaps gone too far. I was willing, how- 
ewer, to put the case most strongly for the state. 
With the same intention I have supposed, that 
the revenue, as it is now levied, will be equally 
productive this year as the last : ^which can hardly 
be reckoned upon, if we take into calctdation the. 
probable loss home consumption will sustain, by 
the expected emigration of persons possessed of 
revenue, as well as by the retrenchments in the 
consumption of the state. If the revenue falls 
short, our retrenchments must be conducted on a 
still more extensive scale, and yet taxation re- 
main as heavy as before, or else the weight of 
taxation must be actually increased. And, from 
Avhat has been above stated, it will be seen, that 
the surest way of making a deficiency in the pub- 
lic income will be, to raise the valUc of money in 
reference to commodities, and thereby in reality 
add to the income of the public creditors. , 

A little care and patience will avoid all the risk 
and confusion we*have to apprehend. If wo con- 
tinue 
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tiiiue to give a kind of' qualified monopoly, to a 
certain extent, to the produce of domestic agri- 
culture, and by that method keep 'up the price of 
artides of subsistence, till we have made every 
})ossible retrenchment, and discharged a part at 
least of our arrears, there will be little danger of 
a sudden elatatiou of the value of money; an 
event from which I apprehend such’frightful con- 
sequences. We shall by that time have been able 
to form a tolerable estimate of tlie increase of 
demand fof our manufactured produce, that the 
re])ose of Europe and the restoration of confidence 
and Intercourse between the different parts of it 
will occasion. Bor the ravages of war will have 
•been in some measure repaired, and our manufac- 
turing skill, industry, and capital, wall scarcely be 
so soon in danger of rivalship. We shall then, 
too, perceive the effect of the large colonial con- 
cessions we arc about to make, and whether we 
shall not be greater losers by the reduction of 
their consumption, than gainers by the restoration 
of commercial intercourse ivith the continent of 
Europe. A great part of our carrying trade must 
necessarily be sacrificed. We must henceforth 
expect little more colonial produce to be import- 
ed, tha^ what is requisite to feed our own con- 
sumption and manufactures. Europe will supply 
herself much cheaper by a direct communication 
with the colonies, than by the. present circuitous 
channel. 


Our 
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Our commercial men will find after all,. that the 
florae market is their sure and best resource ; and 
that it is the only one, except that of the British 
Colonies, over which they have any control. 
To improve these two will, therefore, be the con- 
tant aim of government, by removing every need- 
less restraiiit, and giving to mercantile operations 
as much certainly and simplicity as they arc 
capable of, in the existing condition of the world. 
When we firul ourselves in a situation to lighten 
the burthen of taxation, it will then, and not till 
then, be time to think of remedying the deprecia- 
tion of money in reference to commodities, of 
which so much complaint has been made. It has 
-gradually crept in upon us, and must be as gra- 
dually removed. An attempt to bring about a 
sudden alteration by extraneous means might 
occasion a total revolution of property throughout 
the country; the very mention of whiclr must 
strike terror into the hearts of all lovers of good 
order and well-wishers of the constitution. 

The State stands ,at present upon vantage 
ground it may not long be able to occupy. The 
existing rate of taxation produces, at the present 
money prices, a very large revenue, even after- 
discharging the interest of the national n\ortgagc. 
Ministers should seize the favourable moment, 
and strain every nerve to pay off the arrears of 
the war, and put ,the peace es^ablishmeut ori the 
most economical footing, before a rise in the value 

of 
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of money produces a deficit in the amount of the 
revenue, and leaves little or nothing to spar,e 
towards discharging the arrears, after paying the 
current expenses. For ,we cannot depend upon 
a continuance of the revenue at its present amount, 
though 'the value of money should remain sta- 
tionary. Sifch a nnoment may not again occur, 
and M'e may go on floundering still deeper and 
deeper, till tlie desperate plunge of insolveney 
can alone put an end to our idexfiicahle embar- 
rasments. I am aware, that tlie course 1 am 
I’ccom mending wii! be very unwelcome to the 
nation, and attended with a grievous disappoint- 
ment of those ftittering, though delusive hopes, 
' t he restoration of peace has engendered. But 
if the welfare of the country calls for such an 
exertion of self-denial, your Lordship has but to 
make known the necessity, and you are too well, 
by long experience, acquainted with the patient 
enduring temper of the nation over whose councils 
you preside, to doubt of its cheerful submission 
to the painful task.^ • 

I shall conclude an address that has doubtless 
been far too long for your Lordship’s patienee, and 
is swelled witl\ details which would be quite un- 
necessaj;^', if‘ intendetl solely for your Lordship’s in- 
spection, with briefly observing, that it has through- 
out been my most earnest wish, to convince the 
administration and the country of the truth of the 
following positions : — 


That 
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'rUat a sacriftct* of tlic agricultural interest i' 
by no means necessary for the plentiful supply of 
subsistence to our population. 

Thai such a sacrifice would by no means- be 
counterpoised by any con.se(jnent increase in the 
prosperity of the general commerce of the Country. 

That it would benefit no class bift the funded 
proprietors, and greatly add to the difficulties aiid 
embarrassments of the Slate. 

That it,wouitl be attended with extreme danger 
to the public and private credit of the counlry, 
by occasioning a toUd revolution in the relation 
of debtor and creditor. 

And, in fine, that it would be wantonly tbro^\ 
ing away those advantages that the late cbangi* 
of political circumstances has given to the State, 
towards reducing its arrears and encumbrances — 
advantages which it must not cx})cct long to 
possess, or ever again to c)ypy, in an equal 
degree. 

With a firm conviction of their truth, and a 
hearty desire to inqr.ess the same upon your 
Lordship, 

I am, See. 


THE EMD. 
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